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Adjudication of Spanish-Mexican 


Land Claims in California 
By Pau. W. Gates 


ews and Kansas were the unwanted children, the way- 
ward daughters, the creators of family discord in the 
American Union in the decade before the Civil War. Both were 
overwhelmed almost overnight by hordes of immigrants, many 
of a rough and turbulent character, who, in the face of govern- 


ment neglect, proceeded to create their own political institutions 
and to flout national law. California gained admission in 1850 
after a bitter struggle but was denied major benefits that other 
states enjoyed. Kansas, the battleground of the North and the 
South for six years, was kept out of the Union until 1860, and 
during that time it suffered under one of the worst sets of carpet- 
bag officials ever to descend upon a community. 

The failure to extend the federal land system to these com- 
munities and to survey the lands before settlers swarmed over 
them, to extinguish Indian titles in Kansas, and to settle speedily 
the validity of the land claims of the older residents in California, 
prevented the normal process of taking up and improving land on 
the frontier from working as it did elsewhere. Because of this 
failure Kansas was wracked for nearly three years by raids and 
counterraids, by bushwhackers and jayhawkers. Their vendettas, 
night pillaging, arson, and assassinations were more related to 
conflicts over the jumping of claims, the location of the territorial 
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capital, county seats, and other public institutions and railroad 
lines than they were to the conflict over slavery.’ California, nig- 
ga:dly treated by Congress in the matter of free homesteads, 
denied proper attention to its most pressing issues because of the 
slavery and sectional conflict in Washington, and distracted by 
violence at the mines and squatters’ hostility toward the large 
land claimants, seemed at times on the verge of social upheaval. 

Congressional generosity in granting 640 acres to married 
settlers occupying land in Washington and Oregon on December 
1, 1850, and 320 acres to immigrants arriving thereafter through 
1855 was not extended to California.’ This was a clear break with 
past practice whereby residents of territories acquired by the 
United States, who were not possessed of land with foreign titles, 
were given homesteads of 400 to 640 acres. For a short period 
newly arriving immigrants were also usually given homesteads.* 
Congress not only discriminated against California by its failure 
to apply the usual donation policy to its residents, but it delayed 
three critical years in creating machinery for the adjudication 
and survey of the land claims granted by Spain and Mexico and 
five years in providing effectively for the surveying of the public 
lands.* In a slowly developing frontier community such tardiness 
would have produced no serious consequences, but in dynamic 
California in 1849-1853, as in Kansas in 1854 (both almost 
swamped by great floods of immigration), delay was responsible 
for some of the worst social disorder and vigilantism in American 
history. Disappointed and aggrieved immigrants had their atten- 
tion diverted from public lands, which could not be easily lo- 
cated and on which no rights could be established, to the ranchos. 


1Paul Wallace Gates, Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 
1854-1890 (Ithaca, 1954), passim. 

2Acts of Sept. 27, 1850, and Feb. 14, 1853, 9 U.S. Stat., 496, and 10 U.S. Stat., 158. 

8Acts of March 3, Dec. 30, 1803, March 3, 1807, May 26, 1824, 2 U.S. Stat. 229, 
326, 438; 4 U.S. Stat., 47. The homestead grant to new immigrants applied to Florida 
in 1842 and New Mexico in 1854, in addition to Washington and Oregon. Thomas 
Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), pp. 295-297. 

4The Act of March 3, 1851, appropriating $25,000 for the survey of private land 
claims and public lands in California was wholly inadequate and little was accom- 
plished under it. The Act of March 3, 1853, provided for the appointment of ~ 
surveyor general for California, gave him the same authority and powers that were 
possessed by other surveyor generals and regularized the surveying work previously 


done. 9 U.S. Stat. 617; 10 U.S. Stat., 224. 
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There they squatted, slaughtered the cattle they found on the 
land, and threatened violence if disturbed.° 

Spanish and Mexican officials of earlier governments in Cali- 
fornia had made some seven hundred and fifty grants of land 
amounting to thirteen or fourteen million acres without deter- 
mining boundaries (other than by vague references to mountains, 
rivers, and less definite objects), without preventing overlapping 
claims, and without fully confirming most of the grants.’ Fifty- 
five claims, measured by varas, were little more than town lots, 
but the others were given as ranchos for the maintenance of cattle 
and were measured by square leagues of 4,438 acres.’ The rancho 
or colonization grants ranged from one to eleven square leagues. 
Mission grants ranged as high as 133,000 acres, and two 
extraordinary claims were for 270,000 and 1,775,000 acres, re- 
spectively. None of the claims were fenced, few had identifiable 
marked boundaries or discernible corners, and most were used 
very lightly for grazing and might have but one adobe house near 
a spring or creek bed. Some claims had not even been located at 
the time of transfer to American control. Robert Semple noted in 


1846 that the grantees were not authorized to sell any portion of 
their lands and in only a few special cases did owners have the 
equivalent of a fee-simple title. “The grants are only loans from 
the Government,” he affirmed.* William T. Sherman, who was 
stationed at Monterey in 1847, noted the chaotic title situation, 


5Most of the land best fitted for agriculture in California was included in the 
claims of the pre-American period, but three times as much land was ultimately to 
be included in farms and ranches as was in the claims in 1850. Under the various 
homestead acts 11,418,000 acres were patented to farm makers in California. Also 
much good farm land was acquired by the state under the common school, swamp, 
and agricultural college grants. Clearly there were desirable lands suitable for 
farming outside the claims. 

6Of the 813 claims subsequently submitted to the Board of Land Commissioners 
for consideration and listed in Ogden Hoffman, Reports of Land Cases Determined 
in the United States District Court for the Northern District of California (San 
Francisco, 1862), 56 were for parts of five ranchos which had thus been divided. In 
addition there were a score or more of claims for which there was more than one 
claimant. This reduces the number of grants, as distinguished from claims, to some- 
thing less than 750. 

"Fifty-three numbered claims were confirmed for less than 100 acres, some for 
less than one acre. The Mexican vara was 32.99 inches. 

8Communication from Robert Semple, Bear River, Calif., April 10, 1846, in St. Louis 
Missouri Reporter, and reprinted in New York Tribune, Aug. 15, 1846. The com- 
munication also appears in L. W. Hastings, A New Description of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia .. . (Cincinnati, 1849), p. 155, 
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saying: “not a poor devil, native, Indian or foreigner, has a paper 
to show his title to land and houses. Moreover, no person knows 
the limit of his own property, so that the ranches overlap and 
several claim the same hill and valley. This is to be expected and 


will offer plenty of employment for lawyers, though it will pro- 
duce distress in the land.”® 


It was the responsibility of the American government to trans- 
late this maze of inchoate, incomplete, conditional, inexactly 
surveyed, and in some instances unlocated grants (some of which 
were subject to retrocession or forfeiture where conditions were 
not fulfilled and in all of which mineral rights were reserved) 
into an entirely different land system which recognized only ab- 
solute fee-simple titles or conditional rights whose obligations 
must be fulfilled before title could be issued. Anglo-Saxon law 
respecting land titles is exact, clear, and precise and does not allow 
for the vagueness of the Mexican system in California. 


The people who rushed to California took with them a view 
long held on the frontier that it was one of the fundamental rights 
of Americans to enter upon the public lands, make improvements, 
create a farm, and eventually acquire ownership at a modest 
price. A corollary was the notion that the public lands should be 
reserved for those hardy pioneers who proceeded to the frontier 
and in the midst of great hardships carved out homes and devel- 
oped communities. Absentee and large-scale ownership of land 
was uniformly disliked by frontiersmen, the more so where 
boundaries were not established and settlers could not determine 
what was public and what was private land. They had come to be- 
lieve that settlers who had mistakenly made improvements on 
private land should be able to buy the improved land from the 
owner at a low price or should be compensated for their improve- 
ments.’° Land seekers in California, denied the free grants that 
settlers in Oregon and Washington received, found it difficult to 
believe that some 700 individuals would be permitted to monopo- 


9Sherman to his family, Monterey, May 1, 1847, Home Letters of General Sherman, 
ed. M. A. DeWolfe Howe (New York, 1909), pp. 102-104. 

10F, A, Michaux, Travels to the Westward of the Allegany Mountains, in the States 
of the Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee . . . (London, 1805), p. 201; William Nisbet 
Chambers, Old Bullion Benton. Senator from the New West (Boston, 1956), p. 33. 
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lize 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 acres without appreciably improv- 
ing or utilizing them. 

They would have been more shocked had they realized the ex- 
tent of multiple ownership of ranchos. The Pico family, for ex- 
ample, claimed 532,000 acres; the De la Guerra family had 
confirmed to it 326,000 acres; the Carrillo family had seventeen 
claims for 320,000 acres, of which 245,000 acres were con- 
firmed; and three Vallejo brothers had thirteen claims for 
218,000 acres, of which eight were confirmed for 104,000 acres. 
Juan Forster, an English immigrant to California in 1833 who 
married the sister of Governor Pico, had six claims, all granted 
by Pico in 1845 or 1846, four to himself and two to others, later 
transferred to Forster. Five of the claims, including two mission 
tracts, were confirmed for 106,386 acres; the San Juan Capistrano 
claim was rejected. Thomas QO. Larkin had five claims of which 
four were confirmed for 164,182 acres.” 

Surely, the squatters thought, these absurd claims to the best 
land of the state would be rejected or whittled down to smaller 
size, as most of the big Missouri and Louisiana claims had been. 
In consonance with the democratic theory of the time, American 
land policy was being democratized so as to make possible a na- 
tion of small landowners. It was not easy for these frontier 
democrats to adjust themselves to the notion of great ranchos as 
big as some eastern counties. 


Democratic theory, the general practice of squatting on the 
frontier, the impossibility of determining what was public and 
what was private land, and natural cupidity all caused settlers 
to spread themselves over many of the claims. In some instances 
in the San Francisco Bay area and the Sacramento Valley it was 
said squatters took up practically every part of the claims and 
built their improvements adjacent to the rancheros’ adobe homes. 
John C. Fremont and William Gwin, the new California senators, 


11Members of the Pico family had 331,303 acres confirmed, had 97,638 acres re- 
jected, and seemed to have a major interest in the San Fernando Mission claim of 
116,858 acres, which was confirmed to Eulogio de Celis with whom Pio and Andres 
Pico were said to be in associaton. Los Angeles Star, June 24, 1854. Acreage figures 
are from State Surveyor-General, Corrected Report of Spanish and Mexican Grants in 
California, Complete to February 25, 1886 . . . Published as Supplement to Official 
Report of 1883-84 (Sacramento, 1886), passim, and Hoffman, Reports of Land Cases. 
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knew haste was desirable, indeed essential, if outright warfare 
between squatters and claimants was to be avoided. Unfortunately, 
the years 1848 to 1851 were marked in Congress by sectional 
strife, a low brand of politics, and the beginning of what has 
been called the Great American Barbecue; it was difficult to 
focus attention on pressing local issues. 


During this period Congress debated various proposals for 
adjudicating the private claims. Even before California was ad- 
mitted to the Union and represented in Congress, the “old Thun- 
derer,” Thomas Hart Benton, who had earlier been the “political 
broker” of the Missouri land barons seeking confirmation of 
large and questionable claims, and who was now at the height of 
his pompous self-assertiveness, took upon himself the leadership 
in the movement to assure swift and easy confirmation of land 
titles in California.’ That his son-in-law, Fremont, had the most 
valuable of the claims may not have made him any less solicitous 
for easy confirmation. 


Benton wished to discard past practices in dealing with land 
claims and urged that a recorder of land titles be appointed who 
should simply register titles and the documents on which they 
were based. Where fraud was apparent, federal attorneys were 
to test such questionable titles in the courts, but otherwise the act 
of accepting registration without challenge would be tantamount 
to conceding ownership. Benton held that to apply the long- 
developed system of determining the validity of titles by land com- 
missions, courts, and Congress would be to violate the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, which had guaranteed that property rights 
of all residents should be “inviolably respected.” To require a 
legal test for all claims, argued Benton, would be the same as 
declaring every title invalid or fraudulent until proved otherwise 
by the courts. He failed to bring out that in the past Congress had 
traditionally applied its most rigid standards for confirmation or 
rejection of claims only against persons claiming large tracts of 
10,000 acres and more.”* These were in most instances conditional 
grants whose terms had not been met, as for example the great 


12Chambers, pp. 33, 65, 115. 
13Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess. (Jan. 12, 15, 1849), pp. 237, 254. 
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Clamorgan claim of 488,000 acres in Benton’s own state or the 
huge Bastrop claim of 881,000 acres in Louisiana. Benton did 
mention the Bastrop claim, but obscured the issue by intimating 
that it involved a conflict between the government and settlers 
rather than one involving grasping speculators who tried to secure 
a claim to which they had no legal right.” 

Fremont was aware that Californians would not readily accept 
Benton’s simple plan for validating titles, some of which were 
notoriously fraudulent (being based on antedated and therefore 
invalid documents) and others of which, including his own 
Mariposa claim of 44,386 acres, had not met the requirements of 
Mexican law. In fact, in a report of 1846 Fremont had cited Abel 
Stearns as maintaining that the mission grants were made without 
authority and were therefore invalid. Fremont listed seven ques- 
tionable grants dated May and June 1846 in the closing days of 
California’s existence outside the United States, four of which 
were for mission property and two for islands. Four of these 
grants were made to British subjects, of whom Fremont was al- 
most neurotically suspicious, and were, according to him, part of 
the effort of Californians to place the territory under British 
control. Nine other large mission grants made at the same time to 
persons who were not British subjects he did not denounce.** Three 
of these were to be confirmed and were among the largest of all 
the claims.” 


14Paul W. Gates, “Private Land Claims in the South,” Journal of Southern History, 
XXII (May 1956), 183 ff. 


15Fremont had borrowed for military purposes $2,000 from Antonio Jose Cot, who 
with Andres Pico had acquired the San Luis Rey mission. This claim, which later 
fell into the hands of Jones, was one Fremont deemed valid. Pamphlet: John Charles 
Fremont. A California Statement of His Connection with Palmer, Cook & Co.., 
[185671], p. 3. 

16The grants of the San Buenaventura, San Diego, and San Fernando missions of 
June 8 and 17, 1856, were confirmed for 224,555 acres; grants of the San Jose, San 
Miguel, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, Santa Inez, and San Luis Rey missions were 
rejected. For Fremont’s statement see “California Claims,” Senate Reports, 30 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 75, Feb. 23, 1848, p. 16. It was in this report that Fremont provided 
the documentation for the absurd and clearly illegal claim of 3,000 square leagues 
(13,314,000 acres) in San Joaquin Valley, which was not presented for confirmation. 
The fraudulent nature of the claims to mission land was commented on by such 
participants in early California matters as Lieutenant W. H. Emory, who accompanied 
General Kearney to California, and General Bennet Riley, while acting as governor 
of California. W. H. Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leaven- 
worth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in California (New York, 1848), pp. 153-154; 
Bennet Riley, Aug. 30, 1849, to General R. Jones, House Ex. Doc., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 
V, No. 17 (Feb. 6, 1850), 787. 
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Prior to the final consideration in Congress of a measure to pro- 
vide for the adjudication of the land claims two official reports on 
the claims had been made. The first, dated March 1, 1849, was 
by Captain Henry W. Halleck, then stationed in California with 
the army and serving as secretary of state under Colonel R. B. 
Mason, who was acting governor. The other, dated March 9, 1850, 
was by William Carey Jones, Whig son-in-law of Benton, who 
was doubtless responsible for his appointment. 


Halleck’s report emphasized the indefinite boundaries of the 
claims, the sketchy maps frequently including more than the num- 
ber of square leagues authorized, the numerous grants that had 
never been confirmed by the territorial assembly, the positive re- 
fusal of the assembly to approve some grants, and the failure to 
submit some grants to the assembly for approval. His report 
showed that, contrary to Mexican law, grants had been made of 
land within ten leagues of the seacoast, of islands in bays, and of 
tracts containing more than one league of irrigable land. It also 
drew attention to the grants or sales of mission lands by Governor 
Pio Pico, which had been antedated to make them legal. Other 
sales of mission and town property were shown to be without 
authority and therefore invalid; strong evidence of the spurious 
character of a claim of Thomas O. Larkin in present San Fran- 
cisco and of claims of other prominent individuals was presented. 
Accompanying the report was a statement by Colonel Mason em- 
phasizing the spurious and doubtful character of many of the 
claims. It is worthy of note that with perhaps one exception the 
courts were later to sustain Halleck’s position concerning invalid 
claims.” 


Jones brought to his analysis a strong Whiggish attitude, un- 
doubtedly fortified by the extreme position of his father-in-law, 
respecting large ownerships of property. He declared that the 
claims were “mostly perfect titles,” and those that lacked formal 
evidence of completeness had “the same equity as those which 


17The exception is San Marcos, a part of the mission of Santa Barbara, amounting 
to 35,573 acres. Halleck called the act of the Alcalde of Santa Barbara in putting 
R. Den in possession as “utterly null and void. ...” House Ex. Doc., 31 Cong., 1 
Sess., V, No. 17 (1850), 118 ff., 169 and elsewhere. 
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are perfect... .”’* He even suggested that a way should be pro- 
vided for claimants who were using more land than was included 
in their grants to sue and gain title to the additional amount, and 
he predicted with something less than prescience that “the force 
of circumstances, will soon operate to break up the existing large 
tracts into farms adapted to the nature of the country. . . .” 

Jones displayed none of Halleck’s critical judgment; nor did 
he mention the antedated mission grants earlier reported by Fre- 
mont, Emory, and Halleck, though he had seen and read their 
views. He confused archival evidence with hearsay and other 
non-official sources, and he appeared to believe that the sales of 
mission land were valid.’* It may have been at this time or later 
that he acquired a principal interest in the Mission San Luis Rey 
and Pala.”’ Jones’s report reflects Benton’s views and Benton’s 
proposal for settling the claims.’ Jones was later accused with 
some justification of having presented in his official capacity a 
report on the land claims that was “as perfect a piece of imposture 
and deception as was ever attempted to be practiced” upon a gov- 
ernment. Very few of the grants were complete with perfect titles 
as he had reported them to be.” 


Fremont tried to take a midway position between the easy 
validation process of his overbearing and ponderous father-in-law 
and the popular and time-tried policy of rigid scrutiny used by his 


18Later, when arguing a case before the Board of Land Commissioners, Jones held 
that few claims had complete and perfect titles. Argument for Juan Miguel Anzar 
and the Santa Ana & Quien Sabe claim, Jones papers, Bancroft Library. 

19District Courts of the United States, Northern and Southern Districts of California. 
Claims for Mission Lands. Brief for the United States (San Francisco, 1859), p. 60. 

20Jones’s claim was confirmed by the Land Commission and the District Court 
but was rejected by the Supreme Court (along with that for the San Gabriel Mission) 
on the grounds of being antedated and sold by Pico without authority. 68 U.S. Re- 
ports, 745 ff. 

21Jones’s report was submitted to the Senate when that body was involved in a 
dispute over public printing and was not ordered to be printed at the time. Whether 
the tone and content of the report, being unsatisfactory to the prevailing Democratic 
majority, was responsible for this failure to print is not clear. To make sure that its 
contents would be available to Congress during the debate on the measure to settle 
the claims, Jones, perhaps with the aid of Benton and Fremont, published it in a 
somewhat attenuated form in 1,000 copies. William Carey Jones, Report on the Sub- 
ject of Land Titles in California (Washington, 1850). On Jan. 30, 1851, the Senate 
ordered it printed. Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., May 2, June 5, 10, 1850, pp. 898, 
1128, 1153; id., 31 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, Jan. 3, 1851, p. 49. The Senate docu- 
ment is much fuller. Senate Ex. Doc., 31 Cong., 2 Sess., III, No. 9 (Jan. 30, 1851), 
1-35 


22Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess. (Aug. 2, 1852), p. 2034. 
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wily colleague, Gwin. Instead of a recorder of land titles which 
he first advocated, he proposed allowing a board of land commis- 
sioners to adjudicate the claims. Decisions favorable to a claimant 
were to be final; but if the decision was unfavorable, the claimant 
was to have a right of appeal to the District Court where a favor- 
able decision was likewise to be final. If still unsuccessful, he 
might appeal to the Supreme Court. Such one-sided justice did 
not satisfy Congress nor even Whigs in California. 

When the bill, under Gwin’s charge, emerged from the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Senate, it provided that both sides, the 
claimant and the government, should have a right of appeal from 
the decision of the Land Commission and the District Court to 
the Supreme Court. This, Benton and Fremont maintained, would 
require claimants to try their cases before three courts, one of 
which was “six thousand miles off [and administered] by a 
people not acquainted even with the language” in which the laws 
and grants were written. Fremont publicly excoriated opponents 
of his bill, declaring that they were actuated by the prospect of 
making “fat fees” from appeals, while privately he was writing 
to Abel Sterns that his measure “I as a landholder, consider of 
vital importance to the security of our property.” He made no 
mention in his public statement of the fat income that was already 
coming to him from the mining of gold on his “Ten Million 
Dollar Grant,” to borrow Reuben L. Underhill’s expression, and 
the vastly greater income that might come to him if the title to this 
claim were confirmed.** Nor did he mention the dubious claim 
he and Stearns held to San Francisco property based on ante- 
dated documents. If confirmed, their claim would have brought 
second fortunes for both.” 


Gwin’s plan for the settlement of the land claims involved noth- 


23Underhill, From Cowhides to Golden Fleece (Stanford, 1939), p. 194. 

24Fremont’s case is best presented in his report, “To the People of California,” 
Alta California, Dec. 24, 1850. Also see Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess. (Sept. 27, 
1850), pp. 2045 ff.; California Courier, Nov. 13, 1850; letters of John C. Fremont 
to Abel Stearns, Oct. 26, 1847, Dec. 12, 1851, April 20 and Oct. 3, 1854, Stearns 
MSS, Huntington Library. The Los Angeles Star, Sept. 6, 1856, estimated the Barron 
claim to be worth $20,000,000. It was rejected by the Supreme Court after long litiga- 
tion = much difficulty and expense to citizens of San Francisco. 73 U.S. Reports, 
589 ff. 
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ing that reflected his democratic and pro-squatter bias.”* The meas- 
ure was the product of half a century of experience gained by 
Congress, the courts, and administrative officers in dealing with 
more than 20,000 land claims ranging from city lots in Mobile 
and Detroit to the huge 1,427,000-acre claim of John Forbes and 
Company in Florida. It followed the precedent of the Act of 1844, 
which gave the federal courts jurisdiction and the final decision, 
rather than the earlier practice of appointing commissions to make 
recommendations respecting claims and allowing Congress then 
to confirm or reject them.** Gwin wanted to make the settlement of 
land claims wholly a judicial matter, not a political one. 

Benton was quite beside himself with anger because the Senate 
seemed ready to disregard his advice on the treatment of land 
claims, on which he thought himself the great authority. He was 
also annoyed because jurisdiction of the bill was in the hands of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and not of the Committee on 
Public Lands on which Fremont sat. He roared out his condemna- 
tion of a bill which was the “utmost preposterosity,” the “most 
abominable attempt at legislation that has ever appeared,” and 
which he held to be a violation of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and of the federal Constitution. The measure assured a 
“seneral confiscation of the lands of the old settlers of Cali- 
fornia,” he shouted. He quoted long extracts from the Jones re- 
port, extravagantly lauded Fremont’s experiences in California, 
scoffed at the existence of fraudulent claims, and quite neglected 
the evidence of fraud given in the Halleck report. The measure 
would assure “practical confiscation—slow, expensive, agonizing 
confiscation,” he maintained.” Benton’s theme of confiscation is 
emphasized here, for it was later taken up by historians who have 
accepted his badly colored and unfair accounts of the operation 

25Theodore H. Hittell maintains, I think rightly, that Gwin was not the author of 
the bill. He mentions a bill introduced by Gwin in 1852 which was definitely pro- 
squatter. The juxtaposition of the two in Hittell’s account may have misled Califor- 


nians who have written on the Act of 1851. History of California (San Francisco, 
1898), II, 694. 

26Harry L. Coles, Jr., “The Confirmation of Foreign Land Titles in Louisiana,” The 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXXVIII (Oct. 1955), 1 ff.; id., “Applicability of 
the Public Land System to Louisiana,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XLITI (June 1956), 39 ff. 

2T™Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess. (Sept. 27, 1850), pp. 2045-2047; id., 31 Cong., 2 
Sess. (Jan. 27, 1851), pp. 349-351 and elsewhere. 
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of the Act of 1851. Some, like Bancroft, were clearly influenced 
by Benton’s condemnation.” 

The Congressional Globe offers no substantiation for the view 
that the senators who supported the Act of 1851 “were more in 
sympathy with the squatters than with the grantees, that they 
suspected many of the grants to be fraudulent and most of them 
excessive in size. . . . ”** Study of the background of the Home- 
stead Law and the movement to liberalize the land system has 
turned up no evidence that John M. Berrien and William C. 
Dawson of Georgia, Thomas Ewing of Ohio, James M. Mason of 
Virginia, John Bell of Tennessee, or Henry Clay of Kentucky— 
to cite a few who voted for the Act of 1851—were pro-squatter 
or thought it politically expedient to court squatters.” 

It was a conservative coalition of Whigs and Democrats who 
put through the Act of 1851, not with any intention of defeating 
land claims or of aiding squatters in California. Their object was 
to settle a question that had been hanging fire for three years, 
on which both Fremont and Gwin had pleaded for action, and 
to extend the well-tried system of land administration and adjudi- 
cation of land claims to California. They were not convinced that 
the situation called for anything new or that it was materially 
different from that in older states at an earlier day. 

Few measures in all American history have been as consistently 
misrepresented, as thoroughly condemned, as the Act of 1851. 
Jones called it “that vicious legislation” which was responsible 
for “so much private wrong . . . so much public hurt... . ”” 
Josiah Royce spoke of it as “the devil’s instrument” that “sought 
to despoil by legal means.” Bancroft said that the act permitted 
the government to rob the claimants, who “lost nearly all their 
possessions. .. . ”” Julian Dana called the act “incalculably 


28Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, VI (San Francisco, 1888), 577-578. 

29John Walton Caughey, California (New York, 1940), p. 366; Bancroft, VI, 539- 
540; Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby. Reminiscences of California and Guatemala 
from 1849 to 1864, ed. Charles Albro Barker (San Marino, 1945), p. 70. 

30The final division is in Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 2 Sess. (Feb. 6, 1851), p. 451. 

81Qpen letter of Jones, Washington, Aug. 5, 1856, to J. W. Denver, newspaper 
clipping in Henry E. Wills, comp., “California Titles,” XIII, collection on loan with 
the Huntington Library from the Orange County Law Library. 

82California (New York, 1948), pp. 380-384. 

88History of California, V1, 576-578. 
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stupid,” and the many crimes committed under it, “a sad résumé 
of imbecilic incompetence that bred a harvest of murder, disease, 
hatred, pillage and despair.”** Elisha O. Crosby, who had repre- 
sented more than one hundred claimants before the Land Com- 
mission and the District Court, said that under this act “the most 
outrageous wrongs were perpetrated on the old California Claim- 
ants.” He held the Supreme Court responsible for the “greatest 
injustice,” the “grossest outrages upon equity and common hon- 
esty” in determining cases involving these claims. He declared 
that agrarianism, squatters, and the “clamor of demigogues [sic]” 
seriously influenced that august body in rendering a decision that 
was virtually a “confiscation.”* This blast against the court for 
being influenced by agrarian ideas came at the very time that the 
greatest defender of property rights to sit on the Supreme Court, 
California’s Stephen J. Field, was leaning over backward to give 
every advantage to the Mexican claimants. How Justice Field 
would have scorned such absurdity! “I endeavored, whenever the 
occasion presented itself, and my associates heartily co-operated 
with me, to protect the Mexican grantees,” wrote Field, and added 
that his views and those of his fellow judges had been “denounced 
in unmeasured terms as acting in the interests of monopolists and 
land-grabbers.”** At the very time that Crosby accused the court 
of being motivated by agrarianism, Justice Field delivered an 
opinion that deprived settlers who had resided many years on a 
disputed claim of any rights in their improvements.” 

The gravamen of the attack upon the Land Act was that it 
forced claim holders to sue the government for title to their pos- 
sessions before the Commission, the District Court, and the Su- 
preme Court and, if they won confirmation, to have their land sur- 
veyed and to defend the survey before administrative officials and 
courts, all at their own expense. It is asserted that in this long 


84Sutter of California (New York, 1934), pp. 376-377. 


85Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby, pp. 71, 115. At least 32 claims were rejected by 
the Supreme Court after they had been confirmed by either the Commission or the 
District Court. They contained over 700,000 acres, which were thus saved for pre- 
emptors or allowed to be purchased for $1.25 an acre by persons holding title from 
the original claimant. 

86Personal Reminiscences of Early Days in California . . . ({Washington, D. C.), 
1893), pp. 152 ff. 

8TVan Reynegan vs. Bolton, 1877, 95 U.S. Reports, 33. 
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and involved process many claimants lost their possessions to 
lawyers, speculators, settlers. No one has offered anything but 
scattered and questionable facts to support this indictment; yet 
the Benton predictions and the lawyers’ indictment prevail. It is 
not easy to understand why lawyers such as Jones, Crosby, and 
John Hittell complained of the Act of 1851, for if their charges 


are true they were its principal beneficiaries.” 


Had the commission and the courts taken a strictly legalistic 
position by confirming only such claims as had clear documenta- 
tion in the archives, were in harmony with the Mexican Coloniza- 
tion Law of 1824 and later legislation, and had met the conditions 
of location, occupation, and improvement, Jones, Crosby, and 
Bancroft might have been justified in regarding the Act of 1851 
as confiscatory. But such was not the case. The brilliant argu- 
ments of Jones, Halleck, and other San Francisco attorneys, their 
care in bringing the stronger cases to trial first so as to establish 
precedents, the woefully poor and inadequate defense by govern- 
ment attorneys between 1852 and 1857, and the fact that there 
was a conservative judiciary not at all unfriendly to large land- 
holdings brought it about from the outset that the claims were 
determined on the basis of equity, and equity opened wide the 
opportunity for confirmation. 

It was Jones who in 1854 won confirmation of the Fremont 
claim to Las Mariposas from the Supreme Court despite grave 
doubts as to its validity. Las Mariposas was a floating grant for 
which the Colonization Law of 1824 did not allow; it had been 
located by Fremont although Mexican law did not permit as- 
signees to locate a grant, particularly an alien assignee, and 
neither the original grantee nor Fremont had occupied and im- 
proved the land within the specified time required by the condi- 
tional grant. Three judges thought these objections sufficient to 
deny confirmation, but the majority ruled otherwise and a broadly 
liberal precedent was created which judges and lawyers were to 


88Hittell had a part in the defense of the fraudulent Limantour claim for part of 
San Francisco. See his A Brief Statement of the Moral and Legal Merits of the Claim 
Made by José Y. Limantour to 15,000 Acres of Land, in . . . San Francisco (San 
Francisco, 1857). 
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cite frequently in later cases.** It was this case which transformed 
grants of surface rights only under Mexican law to grants with 
mineral rights for which Mexican law could not allow. In the , 
Cruz Cervantes, Fremont, Arguello, Ritchie, and Vaca cases the 
Supreme Court was persuaded that the ten-littoral-league provi- 
sion of Mexican law was meaningless, that confirmation by the 
California assembly was not necessary for a good title, that mis- 
sion land could be granted, that requirements for occupation and 
improvement were not to be taken seriously, that floating rights 
were valid, that the prohibition on alienation in a grant was in 
violation of Mexican law, and if it were not it did not apply if 
the property was sold after 1846. In the Pulgas case Jones and 
Benton persuaded the Supreme Court to confirm four square 
leagues with boundaries that actually included eight square 
leagues.*” Though patented in 1857, for years this enlargement 
was bitterly but hopelessly contested by settlers.** In these ways 
the Supreme Court of the United States in effect rewrote Mexican 
land law and applied its revision retroactively to California grants, 
thus making possible confirmation of doubtful titles. 


Greatly elated at his success in the Fremont case, Jones called 
upon the attorney general to dismiss all government appeals from 
the decisions of the lower courts and declared that decisions made 
by those courts unfavorable to claimants should be reversed.”* In 
the Fremont and Ritchie cases, argued Jones, the Supreme Court 
has overruled “all the objections on which the government com- 
missioners in California have found themselves justified in re- 


fusing confirmations. ... ”*° 


39Justice Daniel did not sit on the Fremont case but later said he would have 
voted with the minority. 58 U.S. Reports, 542, and 59 U.S. Reports, 550. 


4058 and 59 U.S. Reports, passim. 


*1See the brief of James W. Denver, attorney for settlers contending against the 
enlarged Pulgas claim: Before the Committee on Private Land Claims, H.R., Forty- 
fifth Congress. In the Matter of Controversy Between the Claimants to Land Under the 
Grant to Juan Coppinger as Against the Owners of the Pulgas Rancho, San Mateo 
County, California, March 16, 1878. 

42Qgden Hoffman, of the Federal District Court, decided fourteen cases in 1856 
and 1857 on the basis of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Fremont case. In 
five of these cases the government appeal to the Supreme Court was dismissed, in five 
cases to which appeal was carried to the Supreme Court Hoffman’s decisions were 
confirmed, and in two cases Hoffman was reversed. 

43“Condition of Real Property in California . . . Letter to the Attorney General,” 
Washington, March 28, 1855, copy in Wills’s “California Titles,” XVII, No. 4. 
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Jones spoke prematurely, for information concerning the 
fraudulent character of claims was beginning to appear. Support- 
ing documents were shown to be spurious and antedated, verbal 
testimony was proved false, and the whole basis of a number of 
important claims was brought into question. Resentment in Cali- 
fornia was rising at the great latitude being shown by the courts 
in confirming grants, in permitting their enlargement beyond the 
number of specified leagues. Floating claims, like those of Sutter 
and Fremont, had been stretched to include valuable farm and 
mineral land already under development by settlers and miners. 
The injustice thus done to squatters brought about an increasingly 
sympathetic attitude toward them and their problems, and hence 
much criticism of the courts.** When the Board of Land Com- 
missioners confirmed the Limantour claim to four square leagues 
in the heart of San Francisco, thereby destroying the titles of 
wealthy business and professional men to enormously valuable 
property and making squatters of the most respectable people in 
California, there occurred a revulsion of opinion against claim 
owners. Said the Daily Alta California: 


Times change, and with the times the relative positions of men. The 
same parties who have for years been warring against the settlers, and 
who have held that the shadow of a Mexican title was sufficient to justify 
a writ of ejectment, now find that there is a Mexican grant existing which 
takes in all their most valuable possessions. Now mark the change. Instead 
of consistently standing by what they have hitherto advocated, they fall 
to abusing the poor Mexicans, and swear that all Mexican grants were 
frauds from the beginning! . . . The parties who have been most eager 
to hang the squatters, now, finding they are like to be declared squatters, 
are for hanging the Mexican grantees.‘ 


Squatter influence in the state legislature and in Congress now 
was able to secure measures to punish fraud in the presentation of 
land claims, to concede rights to squatters in the improvements 


44A correspondent in the Los Angeles Star, April 19, 1856, complained that survey- 
ors running the lines of the ranchos instead of assuring compact form were “making 
jogs into all the canadas where there is water, timber or grass” to suit the interest 
of the claimant. 


45Dec. 12, 1853. Jose Y. Limantour presented for confirmation eight claims con- 
taining some 594,000 acres. All but one were finally rejected as fraudulent. Judge 
Ogden Hoffman said of the San Francisco case “the proofs of fraud are as conclusive 
and irresistible as the attempted fraud itself has been flagrant and audacious.” 
Reports of Land Cases, p. 451. 
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they made on land later confirmed to others, and to require judi- 
cial scrutiny of boundaries of confirmed claims.“* Even the Su- 
preme Court seemed to yield to the changed climate of opinion, 
for it scrutinized claims, particularly those of missions, more 
critically than it had in earlier cases. Jones himself was a major 
sufferer from the Court’s changed attitude. He lost the huge 
twelve-league San Luis Rey and Pala claim, formerly a part of 
the San Luis Rey Mission, and was equally unsuccessful in three 
other claims.“ 

What of the contention that the high cost of litigation to secure 
confirmation of claims was responsible for many of the old Cali- 
fornia families losing their land? 

In examining this indictment of the Act of 1851, it should be 
noted that many of the claims were not claims of old California 
families to land long in their possession. Just before American 
occupation the granting of land by Mexican officials in California 
had been greatly accelerated. Of the 813 claims which came 
before the Commission, 494 were granted in the forties; of these 
68 were dated 1845, and 87 were dated 1846. Many of these late 
grants to friends, business associates, and relatives of Governors 
Micheltorena and Pico were made in anticipation of the transfer 
of territory to American control and were not intended as colo- 
nization grants or as rewards for the development of land. Some, 
like Las Mariposas, had no improvements, nor were any put on 
them for some time after American occupation. Such grants 
were probably acquired for resale to land-hungry settlers. Justice 
N. H. Swayne, of the United States Supreme Court, later stated 
that testimony from reliable witnesses showed that a large number 
of grants had been made by Governor Pico on the day and night 
preceding his flight to Mexico in August 1846 and had been 
antedated.“* 

Many of these later grants were acquired by Americans or other 


4620s Angeles Star, April 21, 1855, and April 5 and 12, 1856; Alta California, June 
19, 1858; Act of May 18, 1858, 11 U.S. Stat., 290. 

4768 U.S. Reports, 745. Two of the ranchos for which Jones submitted claims were 
confirmed to his clients. His action may have been designed to protect his fee. In 
the San Pablo claim (17,938 acres confirmed) he sued for three of the four leagues. 
The other rancho for which he sought a part was Pulgas, confirmed for 35,240 acres. 

48 73 U.S. Reports, 590 ff. 
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recent immigrants within a few months or a year or two after 
they were made and long before the scorned Land Commission 
had begun to function. Others were given directly to recent ar- 
rivals. Between a quarter and a third of all the claims had passed 
into the hands of Americans and other recent immigrants by the 
time the Act of 1851 was adopted. 


Mexicans or native Californians, like the Creoles in Louisiana 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, had less regard for 
land ownership than did Americans, less foresight, little realiza- 
tion of the increase in land values that might occur. They lived 
extravagantly, were hard hit by taxes and drought, borrowed on 
their claims, showed little of the concern for their obligations that 
mortgage-ridden Americans felt, and were thus brought to bank- 
ruptcy or foreclosure of their estates. Valuable testimony con- 
cerning the reasons for the transfers of titles by Californians ap- 
peared in the Alta California. a good Whig organ. In probing 
the question whether landlords were better off under Mexican 
administration than under American control, the editor had this 
to say in December 17, 1850, well before the Land Act was 


adopted and the Commission created: 


Their complaints are not without foundation, In the first place the war 
nearly ruined many of them, scattered their Indian laborers, dispersed 
their herds, broke up their business, brought upon the American portion 
the jealousy and wrath of these natives who were favorable to the cause 
of Mexico, and in some instances led to their being besieged in their 
ranches and taken and held prisoners. After the country was fully under 
our rule, they reaped nothing but taxation; even the services of such as 
had taken up arms for our cause and in doing so sacrificed business and 
wealth, have scarcely been acknowledged, and certainly not liquidated. 
They have not been protected at all against Indian incursions and thefts. 


The writer concluded that there was no mail in southern Califor- 
nia, no protection, no benefit but taxes from both the federal and 
the state governments. The landlords “have been taxed but have 
received nothing in return. The State government has aided them 
as little as the national.” 


Residents of southern California were troubled to find that real 


and personal taxes were used so largely to support the state, as 
well as local functions of government. Their wealth was concen- 
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trated in land and livestock which, they felt, were heavily taxed 
while northern miners, who owned no land, paid little or no taxes. 
Furthermore, the southern Californians were convinced that the 
method of assessment worked to their disadvantage. Their prop- 
erty was used but lightly and yielded a low return to the acre in 
comparison with rich farm land being developed in northern 
California. The Temple, Sepulveda, Stearns, Lugo, Yorba, 
Williams, Pico, Dalton, and Forster families, whose taxes ran 
from $204 to $912 in 1852, were not all disaffected by these 
burdens, but some were sufficiently aroused to favor separation 
from the North and the creation of a new territory or state.** The 
relative inflexibility of land taxes made them even more burden- 
some in the trying years of the early sixties. Borrowing to meet 
taxes was common.” 

Californians, with their large families, found themselves fre- 
quently in litigation when heirs insisted on division of an exten- 
sive rancho that in the earlier period had been operated efficiently 
as a unit. Resort to the law was common, as the Southern Cali- 
fornian observed: 


The harder the times and the more stringent the pecuniary difficulties 
of the country, the more prone are our people to rush into the vortex of 
litigation, actuated apparently by an insane desire to render ruin more 
complete by relinquishing in favor of courts and counsel the little that 
remains of former patrimonies. 

One would suppose that there existed a peculiar fascination in a “bill 
of costs,” which like the mysterious influence attributed to the rattle- 
snake irressistibly lures its victim to destruction. 


A few illustrations may be useful. The great San Pedro Rancho 
in Los Angeles County, early confirmed to the Dominguez family 
without difficulty and patented in 1858, was mortgaged in 1849 
and rapidly thereafter became further involved as a result of 


49 Alta California, Sept. 20, 1849; ibid., extra, undated but Oct. 1849; Los Angeles 
Star, July 17, 1852, Dec. 13, 1856; San Diego Herald, July 24, 1851; Benjamin Hayes, 
Pioneer Notes from the Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes (Los Angeles, 1929), p. 114. 

50Alta California, no agrarian organ, urged on Dec. 26, 1853, that the great ranchos 
should be assessed at their market value, not the nominal value as was the practice. 
This would have the desired effect, it held, of forcing the breakup of these tracts and 
the development of small farming operations. 

51March 28, 1855. 
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gambling debts and litigation over division among the heirs.” 
Taxes may also have contributed to the difficulties of its owners. 
The Sepulveda family was in financial straits over the manage- 
ment of their Palos Verdes Rancho before the title was taken to 
the Land Commission. Between 1840 and 1883 seventy suits were 
brought against the property between the heirs and other claim- 
ants, and as a result of the litigation the land gradually passed 
out of the hands of the Sepulvedas.”* A larger rancho of the 
Sepulveda family also became involved because of “gambling 
losses, extravagances of dress, too lavish hospitality,” and the 
droughts of the early sixties.“ The De la Guerra family clung to 
its 113,000-acre Simi Rancho in Ventura and Los Angeles coun- 
ties until the sixties, when the disastrous droughts swept away 
their cattle and source of income.** Other losses of ranchos were 
attributed to “cancerous interest,” low cattle prices, drowning of 
cattle in a wet year, “the expense of title confirmation, improv- 
idence and lack of understanding of a commercial economy,” and 
neglect of property for politics.” 

Historians who have so uniformly blamed the Act of 1851 and 


the prolonged litigation over claims for the losses suffered by old 
Californians provide no evidence for their assertions. Studies of 
individual ranchos show that other factors, particularly the 
drought years, litigation over division of the ranchos among the 
many heirs, high living, taxes, and inability to compete with 
shrewder Yankee businessmen were more important.” 


52Los Angeles Star, May 23, June 11, 1853; Southern Californian, March 28, 1855; 
Robert Glass Cleland, The Cattle on a Thousand Hills (San Marino, 1951), p. 312. 

5800s Angeles Star, April 3, 1852; “Inventory of the Bixby Collection in the Palos 
Verdes Library and Art Gallery,” Southern California Historical Records Survey (Los 
Angeles, 1940), p. i. 

54In 1864 judgment against the 48,803-acre rancho was secured, and the title passed 


to others. Cleland, The Irvine Ranch of Orange County (San Marino, 1952), pp. 49- 
51. 


55C, M. Gidney et al., History of Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo and Ventura 
Counties, California (Chicago, 1917), I, 321. 

56Los Angeles Star, July 17, 1852; Ada May Shrode, The Sequent Occupance of 
the Rancho Azusa de Duarte. A Segment of the Upper San Gabriel Valley of Cali- 
fornia (Chicago, 1948), pp. 49-58; W. W. Robinson, Land in California (Berkeley, 
1948) , pp. 86-87; Cleland, The Place Called Sespe. The History of a California Ranch 
(Alhambra, Calif., 1940), pp. 85 ff.; History of Alameda County California (Oakland, 
1883), pp. 416, 437, 486. 

57Cleland, The Irvine Ranch, pp. 25, 37-39, 41-45, 49-51; id., Cattle on a Thousand 
Hills, pp. 107, 111-116, 127-137; Robinson, Land in California, pp. 86 ff. 
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The cost of pressing suits for title to their ranchos was doubt- 
less a factor in bringing distress to the old Californians, but to 
attribute the loss of their estates to this item alone, or even to 
regard it as the most important factor, does not comport with the 
facts. Though it was the intention of government attorneys to 
carry all cases in which the title appeared to them to be doubtful 
to higher courts, there was no intention of “making work,” as one 
historian has suggested. In line with an announcement from 
Washington that the attorney general planned to drop further 
litigation in all cases that clearly revealed ownership, some 500 
of the 813 cases were dropped from further court action after 
confirmation by the Commission and the District Court.” 


A fee record of Halleck, Peachy and Billings, the principal 
law firm representing the most land claims and regarded as the 
most expensive of the law firms, is instructive with respect to the 
burden of costs to claimants. It lists 45 claims ranging from a one- 
acre lot to the 62,000-acre Santa Rosa Island. The fees ranged 
from nothing for a small tract through $50 for a near-hopeless 
claim, to $500 for the 30,000-acre Guadalasca claim in Ventura 
County and $1,500 for the Santa Rosa claim. For 33 of the claims 
for which the fees are listed the total charges were $12,050. As 
there were 474,000 acres confirmed in these cases, the per-acre 
fee was two and a half cents. These fees were only for carrying 
the cases to the Commission, and it may be fair to assume that 
the costs of carrying the cases on appeal would be no greater. 
Seven of these claims were rejected by the Commission, and of 
these five were confirmed by the District Court. The government’s 
appeal on three claims confirmed by the Commission was dropped, 
and appeals on eighteen claims confirmed by the District Court 
were likewise dropped. There might have been further expenses 
in securing approval for surveys of these claims, but the right 
to ownership was established. Only two of the 33 claims were 
denied confirmation and both were thought doubtful from the 
outset. 


58Sacramento Daily Union, May 30, 1856, quoting the Alta California; Pacificus 
Ord, Washington, Sept. 4, 1856, to Abel Stearns, Stearns MSS. For the “make-work” 
statement see Caughey, California, p. 367. 

59Manuscript with caption “Cases to be submitted, Southern District,” Halleck, 
Peachy and Billings MSS, Box 1, Huntington Library. 
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Four claims represented by Halleck, Peachy and Billings offer 
more complete information. Two of them containing 13,316 acres 
were carried by the firm to the Land Commission and the District 
Court where final confirmation was won, though the title was not 
to be passed for some years. The fees were $1,700 and $1,000 
respectively. On another claim of 6,633 acres the firm charged 
$500 for securing final confirmation in the District Court, the 
earlier legal work before the Land Commission having been done 
by another attorney. The firm agreed to carry the fourth claim to 
the Land Commission for a quarter of the land, which was ex- 
pected to amount to one square mile. In as much as 13,316 acres 
were patented on this claim after the firm had carried it success- 
fully through the Commission and the District Court, the fee 
seems small.” 


Halleck, who was the guiding genius of the firm, charged fees 
that were substantially higher than those of his less successful 
competitors and, indeed, were all that the traffic would bear. In 
the numerous Napa cases where the acreage was small and much 
of the legal work for one claim would do for a dozen or more 
other claims, he refused to make any substantial concession in 
costs. In these cases the fees were heavy, amounting to nearly 
fifty cents an acre, but it should be remembered that the Napa 
claims were for well-developed land having values far in excess 
of those for the lightly used ranchos.” 


Crosby, Brent, Scott & Hancock, who had most of the southern 
California claims to present to the Land Commission, charged 
from $300 to $600 each. Thomas O. Larkin maintained that the 
fees for submitting claims to the Northern District Court ranged 
from $100 to $500, and from $600 to $1,000 to carry them on 


to the Supreme Court.” Five per cent on the actual value was gen- 


60Accounts of March 3, 1857, of Halleck, Peachy and Billings with Angel Castro, 
the estate of Vincente Cantua and Fermena E. de Perez, and undated agreement 
with Joaquin Carrillo in the Halleck, Peachy and Billings MSS, Library, Univ. of 
Calif. at Los Angeles. 

®1Copy of letter of Henry Wager Halleck, San Francisco, Dec. 29, 1852, to L. W. 
Boggs; letters of William D. Foxen, Santa Barbara, April 11, 1853, to Halleck, Peachy 
and Billings (Halleck, Peachy and Billings MSS, Bancroft Library). 

62Stephen C. Foster, Los Angeles, Sept. 24, 1853, to H. W. Halleck, loc. cit.; 
Larkin, San Francisco, May 21, 1856, to Abel Stearns, Stearns MSS, Huntington 
Library. 
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erally regarded as the minimum charge.” A fairly common prac- 
tice was for lawyers prosecuting claims to charge a contingent 
fee of one quarter of the land if successful, though sometimes as 
little as one tenth was exacted. Since few of the ranchos were 
extensively utilized, the disposal of a fourth or less in this way 
could not have seriously disrupted their economy and it might pre- 
vent a lien being placed on the remainder of the land.” 

In cases that had to be carried to the Supreme Court because 
the questions of title were not easily and certainly determined, 
the final decision concerning ownership and the delivery of the 
patent might be long delayed and the costs excessive. Such was 
also the case where sharp disputes emerged over boundaries as 
a result of owners trying to include more than the acreage spe- 
cifically mentioned in the original grant or include improvements 
by stretching the exterior boundaries for that purpose. On the 
whole, however, one may conclude that for most claims the costs 
of clearing title were not great. 

Historians in judging the Act of 1851 showed little under- 
standing of earlier handling of private land claims in other terri- 
tories acquired from Spain, France, and England; their accounts 
have been unbalanced and subjective as their treatment of the 
squatters in California has been harsh and prejudiced. It has 
taken more than a Frank Norris to counteract Josiah Royce’s 
savage blast at squatters. Yet these squatters in the initial stages 
of their controversy thought they were fighting for exactly the 
same rights that the government conceded them elsewhere. Had 
early trial of the claims been pressed, had government prosecu- 
tion of dubious claims been more vigorously pushed by an ade- 
quately manned staff of competent attorneys, had the public land 


63Wm. J. Eames, San Francisco, Dec. 15, 1852, to Thomas O. Larkin, Larkin MSS, 
Bancroft Library. 

64George Cosgrave, Early California Justice: The History of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of California, 1849-1944, ed. Roy Vernon 
Sowers (San Francisco, 1948), p. 17. William McDaniel agreed to take a case for 
Thomas G. Morehead for Carmel, containing ten square leagues near Sacramento, 
for a contingent fee of one league or one tenth of the land. In 1851 he sold his 
right in the claim for $2,000, which amounts to four and a half cents an acre. He 
apparently received a part in cash and the balance in a note, but whether collectable 
in the event the claim was lost is not clear. The Supreme Court rejected the claim. 
James G. Morehead vs. The United States, Proceedings in District Court of San 
Francisco, p. 13. 
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system with its surveys been early initiated, had free grants been 
given settlers as was done in Oregon, and had squatters been 
conceded the value of improvements they put on land later con- 
firmed to others, most of the difficulties in California over rural 
property might have been avoided. Unfortunately, California was 
a mere pawn in the political conflict between North and South, 
and, when it desperately needed the sympathetic attention of 
statesmen, its claims on them were denied and it was permitted 
to drift, its problems unsolved until it was too late to avoid the 
consequences of that neglect. Not the Land Act of 1851 but con- 
gressional and administrative neglect and too much regard for 
inchoate rights of land claimants as against the pre-emptive rights 
of those making improvements on land were responsible for the 
difficulties into which California fell over titles. 





Planning an Iron Industry for Utah, 
1851 - 1858* 


By Leonarp J. ARRINGTON 


HEN the advance company of Mormons arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley in 1847, they immediately began a series of ex- 
plorations to determine the nature of the resources in the region. 
This search was the result of instructions from their ecclesiastical 
leaders, who advised: “Should the brethren at any time discover 
any specimens or beds of chalk, lime, coal, iron, lead, copper, or 
any other minerals, we wish they would report the same to the 
Council, who will keep a record of the same with the specimens, 
the place where found, and by whom, which record may be of 
great worth hereafter.” Many exploring parties were officially 


called and outfitted by the Mormon Church. The most important 
of these was the Southern Exploring Company, a group of fifty 
well-supplied men, who were commissioned in November 1849 
to explore southern Utah and look out for prospective colonizing 


sites and resources that might be used in building a self-sufficient 
religious commonwealth. Among other things, they found, near 
present-day Cedar City, Utah, “a hill of the richest iron ore” (Iron 
Mountain), in close juxtaposition to “thousands of acres of 
cedar,” constituting an almost “inexhaustible supply of fuel which 
makes excellent coal.’”* With the report of the Southern Exploring 
Company in hand, Brigham Young, leader of the Mormons, made 
plans to dispatch a group of people to the area for the purpose of 
initiating an iron industry. 

The Iron Mission, as it was called, undertaken in 1850-1851, 
represented the first important attempt by the Latter-day Saints 
to develop the mineral resources of the Great Basin. The stated 


*The writer acknowledges with gratitude grants from the research funds of Utah 
State University and from The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery during 
the period when this article was being prepared. 

1“First General Epistle . . . to the Saints,” in “Journal History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints” (hereafter referred to as JH), Sept. 8, 1847, Church 
Historian’s Office MS, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2JH, Dec. 29, 1849. 
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purposes of this mission were “to plant a Mormon colony on the 
southern route to California in the interest of imports and immi- 
gration from the west coast”; and “to produce iron to meet the 
needs of the kingdom.”* In line with the colony’s objective, the 
region they were instructed to settle was named Iron County. 

The locale to which the mission was assigned is on the edge of 
the bleak and forbidding Escalante desert, about 250 miles south- 
west of Salt Lake City. The desert had been traversed since 1785 
by Spanish traders, Indian caravans, and Catholic padres travel- 
ing between Santa Fe and Los Angeles. With the exception of the 
primitive Pahute Indians, no group had made an important settle- 
ment in that region or on any part of the thousand-mile Spanish 
Trail between Santa Fe and Los Angeles until the Mormons broke 
the desert solitude with the Iron Mission. 

The Iron Mission included an agricultural and an industrial 
phase. An advance group was instructed to proceed to present-day 
Parowan, in the Little Salt Lake Valley, in time to raise a crop in 
1851. This company, acting as an agricultural force, was expected 
to furnish much of the food for the iron workers. Later, a second 


group, strengthened by immigrants and others experienced in the 
working of iron, was assigned to move some twenty miles south- 
west to Iron Mountain and commence the mining and manufacture 
of iron. 

A call for volunteers for the advance company was issued by 


the First Presidency of the Mormon Church in July 1850.‘ 


Brethren of Great Salt Lake City, and vicinity, who are full of faith and 
good works; who have been blest with means; who want more means, 
and are willing to labor & toil to obtain those means, are informed by the 
Presidency of the Church, that a Colony is wanted at Little Salt Lake 
this fall; That fifty or more good, effective men, with teams and waggons 
provisions and clothing for one year; 

Seed grain in abundance, and tools in all their variety for a new colony, 
are wanted to start from this place immediately after the fall, (Friday, 
4th of Sept.) Conference; to repair to the valley of the Little Salt Lake; 
without delay; there to sow, build and fence; erect a saw and grist mill; 


8“Journal of the Iron County Mission, John D. Lee, Clerk,” ed. Gustive 0. Larson, 
Utah Historical Quarterly, XX (1952), 111-112. 

4The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was headed by a president and 
two “counselors,” who constituted the “First Presidency.” The fundamental policy- 


making body was a “Council of Twelve Apostles.” 
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establish an iron foundry as speedily as possible; and do all other acts 
and things necessary for the preservation & safety of an infant settlement 
among indians; —for the furnishing of provisions and lumber the coming 
year for a large number of emigrants, with their own families, and cast- 
ings of all kinds for all the mountain settlements the coming Spring.— 
Farmers, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, Joiners, Mill Wrights, Bloomers, 
Moulders, Smelters, &c, Stone Cutters, Brick Layers, Stone Masons, one 
Shoemaker, one Tailor, &c. &c., in variety of occupations, who have the 
means, and are willing to sacrifice the society of wives and children for 
one year; believing that he who forsakes wife and children for the King- 
dom of Heaven’s sake shall receive an hundred fold. . . .° 


Because of the lack of sufficient volunteers, Apostle George A. 
Smith, who was selected to take charge of the mission, designated 
or “called” others to go that possessed the occupational skills, 
tools, livestock, and grain needed to make the settlement a suc- 
cess.” Some of these were happy over their selection; others were 
willing, but not eager, to accept.’ The names of the first one hun- 
dred selectees were published in the church newspaper, the Des- 
eret News, on November 16, 1850, and additional volunteers were 
called for. Willard Richards, member of the First Presidency and 
editor of the paper, underlined the importance of the mission by 
stating: “The mission is an important one, as thousands of the 
saints will be ready to testify when they have spent a few years in 
the mountains without a stove to cook by, or keep themselves 
warm; a kettle to boil soap in; or a mill to grind their wheat, 
because there were no castings or iron by which it might be 
constructed.” 
The agricultural company, which finally left Salt Lake City i 
December 1850, consisted of 119 men, 30 women, and 18 chil- 


5Deseret News (Salt Lake City), July 27, 1850. 

6Apostle Ezra T. Benson, grandfather of the present secretary of agriculture, was 
originally appointed as co-president of the mission with Smith, but Brigham Young 
evidently decided he was more urgently needed elsewhere, for he did not make the 
trip. See ibid., Nov. 16, 1850. 

TWhen John D. Lee was asked to go along as clerk, he replied that “he was willing 
to help build up Zion in any way that the Lord wished but to go to the Little Salt 
[Lake] was revolting to his feelings & could he do as much good by paying $2000,s 
of his possessions he would cheerfully do it sooner than go this fall.” Nevertheless, 
because Brigham Young said that “to make a settlement at that point was one of 
the most important things now in contemplation” and wanted him to go, Lee went 
(“Journal of the Iron County Mission,” 114). For the response of another selectee, see 
“Extracts from the Journal of John Steele,” Utah Hist. Quart., VI (1933), 23 ff. 

8Deseret News, Nov. 16, 1850. An editorial in the same issue urged people to volun- 
teer so that Apostle Smith would not have “to run about the country to pick 
them up.” 
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dren.’ These people were referred to as “iron missionaries,” and 
were told by their leader that they were as much in the service 
of the Master as those sent out to preach the Gospel.’® The com- 
pany was provided with the usual pioneering equipment: wagons 
and carriages, horses and oxen, livestock and poultry, rifles and 
cannon, flour and groceries, windowpanes and carpenter tools. 
In addition, the company was well provided with seeds of many 
kinds and with farming equipment. Finally, the company took 
along machinery and tools for working iron and coal to be used 
by the industrial colony when it would be established later in 
the year.” 

Most of the livestock, supplies, and equipment were the private 
property of the colonists, financed by the sale of real and personal 
property previously owned by members of the group in the Salt 
Lake Valley; but the company seems to have been subsidized to 
some extent out of church resources. Actually, the ownership was 
a minor matter since the company was expected to use its re- 
sources, whether privately or publicly owned, in the interests of 
the colony and its mission. “Our sole object,” said Apostle Smith, 
“is or should be devoted at least, with one united exertion to 
build up Zion & this I believe is the unanimous feelings [of] 
this camp. . . . This Mission was not designed to build up [the] 
individual alone but the cause of Zion. . .. ”* When asked 
whether the company was to “go into common Joint Stock busi- 
ness or not,” Smith replied that “he did not think that we would 
be troubled verry much with Joint Stock operations, he wants a 
couple of Joint Stock grind stones to grind public axes.””* 

9See the list of participants in “Journey of the Pioneers from Salt Lake City Utah 
to Little Salt Lake Valley,” Huntington Library MS, Mormon File, Box 8. This 
manuscript appears to be a contemporary duplicate of the day-to-day chronicle kept 
by Henry Lunt, assistant clerk of the mission and private secretary of George A. 
Smith. It covers the period Dec. 7, 1850, to Aug. 4, 1851. 


10“Journal of the Iron County Mission,” 116. 

11A complete list of all the supplies and equipment is found in “Journal of the 
Iron County Mission,” 121-122. 

12Tbid., 259, 354. 


18]bid., 354. The company was still confused a year and a half after their de- 
parture as to whether the iron enterprise was to be a church or a private affair. 
John D. Lee wrote Brigham Young in March 1852: “They (the brethren here) were 
also at a loss to know whether you wished them to go to work in a company and let 
the establishment belong to the church, or whether it should be owned by individ- 
uals.” JH, March 17, 1852. The president visited the colony two months later and 
organized what can be called the Pioneer Iron Company. 
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Participants in the mission were told that both church and ter- 
ritory would underwrite their efforts. Brigham Young was the 
religious and secular leader of the burgeoning commonwealth, 
and his attitude was perhaps best expressed when he told his fel- 
low churchmen, “Iron we need, and iron we must have. We cannot 
well do without it, and have it we must, if we have to send to 
England for it.”* Soon after the iron colonists reached their des- 
tination, therefore, the First Presidency of the church instructed 
them to use their labor tithing to build a stone meetinghouse and 
their grain tithing “to dispose of to the poor brethren who are go- 
ing into the iron business.” Only their cattle tithing was to be de- 
livered to the General Tithing Office of the church in Salt Lake 
City.”* This action was tantamount to a remission of most of their 
“taxes.” As governor of the Provisional State of Deseret, fore- 
runner of Utah Territory, Young also told the legislature that 
“any and all kinds of encouragement” should be given the Iron 
Mission and other enterprises of a similar nature. Specifically, 
Young mentioned that a railroad should be constructed from Salt 
Lake City to Iron County, and thence on to San Diego, California. 
“Whatever encouragement you may find it in your power to 
extend to an object so full of interest to our citizens,” he added, 
“T shall most readily acquiesce therein, being within the range 
of my constitutional duties.””* 


The company reached its destination on January 13, 1851. In 
the same semi-military organization under which the missionaries 
had traveled to Iron County, they made surveys and explorations, 
built roads, constructed a log fortress large enough to hold the 
entire colony, and otherwise provided the foundations of the new 
settlement. Various members were assigned to make fences, herd 
cattle, construct bridges and dams, erect grindstones, make shoes, 
do blacksmith work, dig wells, and write official correspondence. 
By the end of April 1851 the colonists had surveyed about six- 


14Sermon of May 27, 1855, Journal of Discourses, Il (Liverpool,. 1855), 282. 


15Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball to the “Presidency of Parowan,” JH, Oct. 
28, 1851. 


16Governor’s Message, Dec. 2, 1850, as reproduced in “The State of Deseret,” ed. 
Dale L. Morgan, Utah Hist. Quart., VIII (1940), 193-194, 
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teen hundred acres of farming land and sowed one thousand 
acres to wheat. The colony received continual support from church 
officials in Salt Lake City, who prepared the colony for its even- 
tual purpose by calling additional missionaries. By the fall of 
1851 virtually every man in Utah Territory who understood the 
working of coal or iron had been sent to Parowan.” 


The initial base had now been established, and after the com- 
pletion of the fall harvest, Apostle Smith surveyed the Iron Moun- 
tain area for the location of the iron manufacturing colony. On 
November 5, 1851, he reported: “Yesterday a site was surveyed 
for a fort and stock caral on Coal Creek, 20 miles from Parowan. 
To-day a company has been organized to commence operations 
immediately in the construction of this new post. They are mostly 
composed of English, Scotch and Welsh miners and iron manu- 
facturers.””* A few days later this newly formed company, con- 
sisting of thirty-five men under the charge of Henry Lunt, a 
twenty-seven-year-old convert from England, started for “Coal 
Creek” to form the Iron Mission proper. The new settlement, 
eight miles east of Iron Mountain, was called Cedar City. In a 
special prayer ceremony Apostle Smith “dedicated the ground 
. . . to the service of God in the manufacture of iron, machinery, 
etc., that the necessities of the Saints might be supplied and the 
territory of Utah built up.” The colony was strengthened with 
additional ironworkers as they arrived in Utah. 


The Cedar City company also split into two groups, one of 
which was to erect a fort and raise crops, and the other, to take 
steps to manufacture iron.” Both groups experienced difficulties. 
The farmers encountered a number of obstacles in constructing 
a suitable canal and irrigation system for their five-hundred-acre 
co-operative field, but in the end grain and crops were pronounced 


17 Journal of the Iron County Mission,” 382; The Latter-day Saints’ Millennial 
Star, XIII (Liverpool, 1851), 106. 


18Deseret News, Nov. 29, 1851. 
19*Manuscript History of Parowan Stake,” Nov. 4, 1851, Church Historian’s Office 
S. 


20The winter encampment erected by the Cedar City missionaries in Nov. and 
Dec. 1851 has been described as “one of the most ingenious pieces of fortifica- 
tion in all western history.” William R. Palmer, “Pioneer Fortifications,’ The Im- 


provement Era, LIV (Salt Lake City, 1951), 149-150. 
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“first rate.”** The ironworkers were formally organized into a 
company by Brigham Young, who traveled the long road from 
Salt Lake to make a personai inspection of the region. After much 
trial and error in the use of local materials, the ironworkers 
built a small blast furnace. Their chief difficulty consisted of 
finding coal of good quality in accessible places. Their secretary 
summarized the activities of the company up to June 27, 1852, 
in the following report: 


We have been very busily engaged in preparing to make iron for the 
last month. Considerable work has been done. The fire brick for the 
furnace are ready for laying up, and prove to be of the very best quality. 
The timber which we needed for the framing of the machinery, we hauled 
from a kanyon 5 miles south of Coal creek, where there is abundance of 
beautiful pine timber, and any quantity of poles for fencing. A few hands 
went with teams and worked the road one day, and hauled loads back to 
the iron works the following day. There is a good, extensive blacksmith’s 
shop erected, and the iron work for the machinery is progressing rapidly. 
It requires a deal of iron for the works, which we principally obtain 
off our wagons; take the tire off, and lay the wood work one side until 
we can replace the iron from the Works, Our faith is, that in a very 
few weeks we shall see Iron of our own manufacture. 


A number of the brethren from Parowan and this place have been 
working out their taxes in making a road up Coal creek kanyon, during 
the past week.” 


The road is made within one mile of the coal; the distance from the 
Iron Works to the coal is supposed to be about 8 miles. The coal that was 
discovered in the mountain east of the Fort during the time bro. Brigham 
[Young] was here, has been examined and proves to be of no benefit.** 


Finally, according to the record book of the company: “On the 
29th of September the blast was put on the furnace and charged 


21Henry Lunt in the Deseret News, July 24, 1852. 


220n Feb. 18, 1852, the territorial assembly passed a resolution appropriating the 
delinquent taxes of Iron County to be used “for the purpose of opening a road to 
the coal veins in Coal Creek.” The local sheriff was held responsible for the collec- 
tion and administration of the tax. Acts, Resolutions, and Memorials ... (Great 
Salt Lake City, 1852), p. 211. 


28Deseret News, July 24, 1852. See also Richard Harrison to Brigham Young, JH, 
June 27, 1852; and John C. L. Smith and John Steele in the Deseret News, Aug. 7, 
1852. 
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with iron ore that had been calcined. The fuel used was stone 
coal coked, and dry pitch pine wood in the raw state. On the 
morning of the 30th, the furnace was tapped and a small quan- 
tity of Iron run out, which caused the hearts of all ‘9 rejoice.”™* 
William R. Palmer, who owns most of the early records of the 
colony, has given a memorable description of this event and its 
impact on the colony and the church. It was, he said, “the most 
dramatic hour in all Southern Utah history”: 


“To be or not to be” was the momentous question that hung on the out- 
come of the tapping of that furnace. The whole summer had been spent 
in building and hauling and preparing for this first try out. For several 
days strong men had swung their sledges and the valley had echoed with 
the ring of steel as the boulders of ore were being reduced to the proper 
size for the furnace charge. On that memorable September 29, 1852, the 
men had spent the day in carefully preparing the furnace for its first run. 
A thousand times the question had been asked “What if it fails?” Toward 
sunset the entire population gathered at the Iron Works to see the torch 
applied. Amid prayers and speech making the blast was turned on, and 
all through the chilly night men, women and children huddled around 
camp fires to watch every development. At day break came the zero hour 
when the superintendent said, “Brother Adams, it ought to be ready now, 
get your rod and try it.” In breathless eagerness the whole populace 
crowded to the face of the furnace to read their fate in the prod of that 
stocker’s pole. A hard year’s work was in that experiment and if it failed 
it meant for most of them another move. Robert Adams tapped the fur- 
nace and a moulten stream of iron came pouring out. Instantly their pent 
up anxiety broke loose in one great spontaneous outcry. With one accord 
every throat opened in a wild shout, not of cheers or hurrahs, for cheers 
could not express their religious emotions, but in shouts of “hosannah, 
hosannah, hosannah, to God and the Lamb.” Men and women wept for 
joy and thanked their God for His goodness to them. On the spot a com- 
mittee of five were selected to carry samples of the iron to Brigham 
Young, and before nightfall Richard Harrison, Thomas Bladen, Thomas 
Cartwright, George Wood and P. K. Smith were on their way to Salt 
Lake City.” 


Although the practical results of their first year’s work consisted 
of the manufacture of enough nails to shoe a horse and a pair of 


24Cited in the speech of Palmer, entitled “The Pioneer Iron Industry,” given at 
the dedication of the marker on the site of the pioneer iron industry, and distributed 
in mimeographed form in the “Christmas Bulletin” of the Minnequa Historical So- 
ciety, Dec. 1938, pp. 18-19. 


25]bid., pp. 19-20. 
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andirons (called “dog-irons”),”° they were sufficiently encouraged 
to report that “almost any amount” of iron could be manufactured 
soon if they had “500 good men” to assist them in developing “the 
rich resources of this beautiful vale.’ 

However meager the first-year accomplishments of the colony 
in manufacturing iron, church officials were encouraged by the 
richness of the ore and the seemingly endless possibilities of the 
industry to strengthen the Mormon economy. A number of “iron 
sermons” were preached to congregations in northern Utah em- 
phasizing the indispensability of iron in building an advanced 
economy.” Iron was needed to make farming implements, build- 
ing tools, textile machinery, and in general to process all agricul- 
tural products. Since it was too costly to freight iron to Utah, 
the development of the territory depended in large measure on 
the success of the Iron County enterprise. But the success of that 
enterprise hinged on whether additional farmers could be found 
to go there and raise crops so that the ironsmiths could devote 
their attention to the working of iron. The climax of this preach- 
ing occurred at the October 1852 general conference of the 
church in Salt Lake City in which the first-day theme was “Go 
South to the Iron Mission.” The feature of the service was an 
“Tron Sermon” by Apostle George A. Smith during which he 
held aloft the home-produced andirons to be seen by the congre- 
gation.” With considerable pride he claimed it to be the first iron 
manufactured west of the Mississippi River. At the conclusion of 
the conference Brigham Young named an additional hundred fam- 
ilies to move to Iron County to relieve the ironworkers from the 
necessity of farming to sustain themselves. They were promised 
that “‘as soon as these iron works are in successful operation, that 
will be a monied place.”*’ As with all such Mormon calls, the 
families went. 

During these events connected with the Pioneer Iron Company, 


26The news of the manufacture of nails was particularly welcome to church head- 
quarters because of the almost complete shutdown of public works. 


27Henry Lunt in the Deseret News, Nov. 6, 1852. 
28See the sermon of Zerubbabel Snow, JH, Oct. 3, 1852. 
29Deseret News, Oct. 16, 1852. 

80Loc. cit. 
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Brigham Young and other church officials were taking steps to 
further enlarge the Iron Mission and give it a strong financial 
and technical basis by instructing leading Mormon missionaries 
in Europe to send qualified men and necessary equipment to 
Utah. In June 1851, while the advance company of Iron County 
colonists was planting seed, President Young wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Mormons in England, Franklin D. Richards, and di- 
rected him to find in Great Britain or Scandinavia “one or more 
brethren who could make different kinds of iron from magnetic 
iron ore” and send them to the Salt Lake Valley.” Richards im- 
mediately set about the task of recruiting workers from among 
the English converts.** A few months later this call was amplified 
in the Sixth General Epistle of the First Presidency: 


If a company of brethren could be formed in England, Wales, Sweden, 
or any other country, to come and make Iron from ore (magnetic ore 
of the best quality) and machinery for rolling, slitting, and cutting nails, 
and drawing off wire, it would be one of the greatest auxiliaries for 
advancement in building up the vallies of the mountains; and the pre- 
siding elders in those countries are instructed to examine this subject, 
and forward such a company with the least possible delay.** 


In obedience to the instructions in the Epistle, President Rich- 
ards and Erastus Snow, president of the Mormons in Scandinavia, 
discussed the matter in a number of church assemblies in Eng- 
land, and finally held a special European conference of the 
church in London on April 6, 1852, at which they presented be- 
fore the assembled thousands the necessity of helping to establish 
manufacturing in Utah, particularly iron.* Richards and Snow 
obtained from the presiding elders of the various Mormon congre- 
gations in Europe the names and addresses of the “wealthier 
brethren” and spent most of the next month in visiting them. 
They “laboured” with these brethren and reported finding “a 


31JH, June 30, 1851. 
82Richards’ detailed account of his efforts to find workers in compliance with the 


directive is found in JH, Feb. 24, 1852. 


33“Sixth General Epistle of the Presidency of the Church,” Sept. 22, 1851, Millen- 
nial Star, XIV (1852), 20. 


34See, e.g., “Minutes of the Special General Council,” Millennial Star, XIV (1852), 
210-212. 


35A synopsis of the conference is in JH, April 6, 1852. 
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general readiness on their part to receive our counsel, and employ 
their funds as we thought best for the making of iron in these 
valleys.” They also visited various ironworks in England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland and obtained general information “on the 
subject of making iron from magnetic and other ores.””*° 

On April 28 and 29, 1852, Snow and Richards held a meeting 
in London with the ironmasters and men of means who expressed 
an interest in the project. At the meeting, the “Deseret Iron 
Company” was organized with a capitalization of £1,000,000 
($4,840,000) ,*" consisting of two thousand shares at five hundred 
pounds each. Officers elected were Erastus Snow, president; Frank- 
lin D. Richards, secretary; and Thomas Tennant, treasurer. Snow 
and Richards were appointed to be the active agents and managers 
of the company’s affairs. Eight shares, valued at £4,000 
($19,360), were subscribed at this initial meeting.” All sub- 
scribers were Mormon convert-capitalists.*” The “articles of com- 
pact” were typical of many Mormon enterprises organized in the 
Great Basin: “For as much as we invoke the blessing of our 
Heavenly Father upon our Capital and Business. Therefore, Re- 
solved that each member of the Deseret Iron Company shall 
hallow his Stock vested in the company unto the Lord by paying 
tithes thereon, and that the company regularly tithe their in- 
crease ever after.””*° 

The managers, with the assistance of some experienced iron- 


86Millennial Star, XVII (1855), 2. 
870n the books of the company, the pound was valued at $4.84. 


88The subscribers included Thomas Tennant, £2,000; Thomas Jones, £500; 
Christopher Arthur, £500; and several others who subscribed smaller amounts. 
Richards and Snow were each awarded one £500-share of stock in return for 
“directing the business of the company until the machinery necessary for the erec- 
tion of the works shall be transported to Utah Territory; . . . selecting a suitable 
location for the erection of the works; and securing to the company at least six 
hundred and forty acres of land for that purpose, and procuring for the company a 
charter by the Legislature of Utah. . . . ” See the “Minute Book of the Deseret Iron 
Company,” in the possession of William R. Palmer, Cedar City, Utah. Extracts from 
the minutes are found in John G. Crook, “The Development of Early Industry and 
Trade in Utah” (Master’s thesis, Univ. of Utah, 1926), pp. 39 ff. 


89When one of the participants in the April 29 meeting asked, “May persons out 
of the Church be admitted?” it was unanimously voted that the company “respect- 
fully decline admitting persons to membership who are not members of the Church, 
until the company is removed to Utah and its legal organization completed.” Crook, 
44 


“°Tbid., p. 48. 
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masters, immediately began arrangements for the purchase and 
transportation of a wire-making machine, a blowing machine, and 
other machinery needed in Utah. Less than ten days after their 
organizational meeting, on May 8, 1852, Snow and Richards left 
England. They arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in August, in time 
to be present when the Iron County delegation took their first 
supply of precious molten iron to Brigham Young. Warmly com- 
plimented by the First Presidency for their success in organiz- 
ing a company and securing Old World capital, Snow and Rich- 
ards were advised to establish works in Iron County as rapidly 
as their means would allow.” 


Upon their arrival in Cedar City in November 1852 Snow and 
Richards recalled to the members of the Iron County Mission the 
master plan of Brigham Young which had seen its fulfillment in 
the founding of Parowan, the formation of the path-breaking 
Pioneer Iron Company, and the pledges of financial support of 
English brethren through the Deseret Iron Company. All agreed, 
officially at least, that in the interests of unity the Pioneer com- 
pany should be absorbed by the Deseret company. The small blast 
furnace and other equipment of the Pioneer Iron Company, to- 
gether with its rights and interest in the coal mines on Coal 
Creek, were sold for the unbelievably low figure of $2,865.64, 
and this money was largely exchanged for stock in the Deseret 
Iron Company.”’ Snow and Richards also secured for the company 
a large tract of land embracing numerous water privileges on 
Coal Creek. A new superintendent, John C. L. Smith, was ap- 
pointed, a townsite surveyed,** and the endeavors of all were con- 
centrated in an effort to push the work with all possible speed. 


41Millennial Star, XVII (1855), 2. 


42The records of the Pioneer Iron Company state: “On the 29th of November 
[1852] a meeting was held in the schoolhouse by the brethren of the Iron Company, 
when it was resolved that the company sell out to Snow and Richards. Also resolved 
that the company agree to take whatever Snow and Richards say they will give, and 
that it be left entirely with them.” At a meeting held that evening Snow and Richards 
offered the company $2,865.64, which was unanimously accepted, and the next day, 
Nov. 30, 1852, a bill of sale was drawn up and executed, and the property duly 
passed to the Deseret Iron Company. Palmer, “The Pioneer Iron Industry.” 

48The new townsite was to be called “Deseret Iron Town.” It was laid out four- 
square in typical Mormon fashion, with a square of 20 x 20 rods in the center for a 
schoolhouse, meetinghouse, and tithing storehouse. Surrounding this square were 
to be 58 lots, 2 rods wide and 16 rods deep. “On these lots, and facing the square, 
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President Erastus Snow reported the results of his and Franklin 
D. Richards’ visit as follows: 


Considerable excitement prevailed through the County on the subject of 
Iron at the time of our arrival [in November 1852], much heightened by 
the arrival of those whom we had recently sent there who had been 
operators in the Iron business in Wales and in Pennsylvania, and we 
found a Scotch party, a Welch party, an English party, and an American 
party, and we turned Iron Masters and undertook to put all these parties 
through the furnace, and run out a party of Saints for building up the 
Kingdom of God.** 


The consolidated Deseret Iron Company, with a paid-up capital 
of nearly $40,000, now made plans to employ half of the seventy 
men in the colony regularly. As one of them wrote, “all that is 
wanted is Mormon Capital: “Bone and Sinew.’ ”** When one of the 
workers, in examining the Pioneer blast furnace, discovered a 
four-hundred-pound lump of “superior quality pure malleable 
iron,” the stockholders (which now included all workers) and 
church leaders alike found it difficult to suppress their excitement 
and enthusiasm, despite the onset of a severe winter which made 
it impossible to use the water in Coal Creek or use the road to 
the coal mines. 

With the completion of these arrangements, Brigham Young, 
as governor, solicited the support of the legislature; and, as 
“trustee-in-trust” or financial agent of the church, he promised 
church support. To the legislature he said: 

I do therefore most earnestly desire, that you will lend your aid, influence, 


and power, to promote the cause of Home manufactures . . . so far as 
extensive machinery, and internal improvements are concerned; such as 





were to be built uniform adobe cottages. The homes were to be set back 20 feet from 
the front line. Foundations of cut stone were to stand 18 inches above ground and 
the front adobe walls were to be 8 ft. high. Back of the homes were to be planted 
gardens and orchards. Thus the iron workers were to live as a compact and separate 
unit” (Palmer, “The Pioneer Iron Industry,” p. 20). Before this site was settled, 
Brigham Young in 1854 suggested a site less exposed to floods, and the town of 
Cedar City was settled, with the idea of small lots and compact blocks retained. 
As President Palmer explained, “Cedar was destined to be a manufacturing city and 
her progress in that direction was not to be hampered by men trying to run a farm 
on a city lot....I know of no other settlement in the west, founded by the 
Mormons, where such a plan obtains.” 


*4Deseret News, Dec. 25, 1852. 
45Henry Lunt in ibid., Dec. 25, 1852, and Feb. 26, 1853. 
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factories, steam enginery, rail roads, &.; all depends upon the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Territory, and mainly, in producing Iron. 
The folly of depending upon procuring machinery from without the Terri- 
tory is manifest; although it might answer to commence business: yet 
when repairs are to be made, or accidents by breakage, or otherwise, are 
to be remedied; it would be suicidal to any enterprize, to be obliged to 
suspend operations, until such remedy could be procured from the Eastern 
manufactories. It therefore becomes necessary, to manufacture machinery 
itself, in order to be able to construct machinery for all useful purposes.*® 


Shortly thereafter, the legislature appropriated $3,000 “to ad- 
vance the Iron interests in Iron County,” and an additional $2,000 
to improve the road to the coal mines. The assembly also formally 
approved the incorporation of the Deseret Iron Company with sub- 
stantially the same charter as that drawn up in London.” 

The bulk of the territorial appropriations was expended in the 
spring of 1853 on explorations for a superior vein of coal and the 
construction of a suitable wagon road to it.“* A long vein, seven 
feet thick, was located on the precipitous side of a mountain about 
seven miles east of Cedar City, a quantity of coal was dug, and 
the road completed at the reasonable cost of $6,000. For a time, 
this mine produced coal at the rate of one hundred tons per week. 

The company also employed a Mr. J. James of the Victoria Iron 
Works, Wales, to construct a small air furnace in which to try 
the experiment of fluxing the richer ores without the blast.” This 
furnace, completed in the summer of 1853, was built of adobe and 
rock and had a funnel three hundred feet long through which 
smoke was conveyed to a chimney stack forty feet high. A casting 
house was also completed. An average of about seventy men 


48Ibid., Dec. 25, 1852. 


47Copies of the acts approved Jan. 5, 1853, Dec. 27, 1852, and Jan. 17, 1853, are 
in the Deseret News, Jan. 22, 1853. 


48During the winter of 1852, great quantities of charcoal and pitch pine wood were 
prepared to use as a substitute for coal. While 2,500 pounds of “clear good iron” were 
produced in March 1853, the experiment “proved most conclusively that that kind 
of fuel would not answer the desired purpose, as only small quantities of iron were 
produced at comparatively great expense, although generally of good quality.” Six 
hundred bushels of charcoal had been used to produce the iron! Millennial Star, 
XVII (1855), 5; Erastus Snow in the Deseret News, Dec. 25, 1852, and April 2, 
1853. 


49Henry Lunt in the Deseret News, Feb. 26, 1853. 
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worked more or less regularly on company assignments.” The 
following excerpt from the work record of Richard Harrison for 
the week March 16-22, 1853, illustrates the variety of work that 
all were expected to do: 


W. 16. 1 Day Working At Iron works, fixed the cubelow Molded 2 
Skillits and a pair of Hand Irons for fire place. . . . 

T. 17. 1 Day Heated up the Cubelow and melted about 400 lbs of 
Iron. Cast a pair of Hand Irons or fire Dogs, the first pair ever cast in 
Iron County, State of Deseret. A number of persons on the ground at 
the time to see the Sight. 3 cheers was given for Iron County and the 
Heavens whas made to ring with Hosannas to God and the Lamb for 
Ever & ever. 

F. 18. 1 Day at Iron Works altering the Cubelow inside and Reparing 
it for casting. 

S. 19. 1 Day Heated up the Cubelow Molded up some hand Irons and 
a kettle and 2 Spiders & a Skillit & 2 twers [tweezers?] & Plates. Cast 2 
Hand Irons. The Mettle whas very Hard and thick. 

S. 20. Went to Meeting. . . . In the Evening Brs. Lunt & Crowthers & 
Myself spoke on the subject of making iron. 

M. 21. 1 Day Repaired up the furniss & Prepaired the Sand for mold- 
ing. 

T. 22. 1 Day Molding & Casting one Pair of Pedestils a wheel & a 


spider & tweers? toweers? for furniss.™ 


Despite this enthusiastic and hopeful labor, however, a num- 
ber of circumstances were to delay the work. When active prepar- 
ations were on foot for putting the blast to the furnace near the 
end of July, news reached the southern settlements that an Indian 
war had commenced. The iron work was suspended and the 
colonists were instructed to devote their fabulous “persevering 
industry” to the erection of extensive fortifications and securing 
grain, hay, and wood for the winter.” 


50A portion of the daily journal of the company indicates that 68 men worked 
2,106 days for the company from Jan. 1 to April 1, 1853. Crook, pp. 50-51. 


51“Diary of Richard Harrison,” typescript, Library of Congress (Utah W. P. A. 
Collection), p. 7. The questioned readings in the last entry appear in the typescript. 
Harrison was a convert from Worcestershire, England. At first, he kept a careful 
record of days worked for the iron company as if he expected some day to be paid. 
Harrison may not have been aware of the andirons cast the year before. 


52In the summer of 1853 the Walker Indian War broke out. On July 26, Brigham 
Young, as governor, proclaimed a state of war and called upon the people “to fortify, 
build forts, arm themselves, move about in armed groups, protect livestock, abandon 
small settlements, and move to larger centers, post strong guards at night and use 
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On September 3, the community was visited by “a terrible 
flood” which “swept down Coal Creek, carrying before it all 
bridges and dams, completely inundating the site of the works, 
and sweeping off much of the Company’s property.”** Twenty- and 
thirty-ton boulders were deposited with the debris. The remainder 
of the year was required to rebuild the dam and repair the 
breaches. The year 1853 passed without tangible results, though 
the company had expended more than $18,000, of which 
$10,000 was spent in Utah for labor, food, and equipment, and 
$8,000 in England for machinery and transportation.™ 

The First Presidency of the church, however, continued to sup- 
port the colony and took measures to nurse it along. They called 
Isaac C. Haight, recently returned from a mission to England, 
to go to Cedar City and “take charge of the iron works.” They 
also denied the petition of a number of the colonists asking for 
release from the Iron County Mission: 


If you were now on a mission to France or England or to any other part 
of the earth, you would not sit down and counsel together about going 
to get your families, or about going home till your mission was ended. 
This is of quite as much importance as preaching the Gospel. The time 
is now come when it is required of us to make the wilderness blossom as 
the rose, Our mission is now to build up . . . Zion and fill these moun- 
tains with cities, and when your mission is ended you are at liberty to go. 


During the winter of 1853-1854, after the completion of the 





every precaution to avoid surprise attacks.” An adobe wall nine feet tall and three 
feet thick was built around the town, which was one hundred rods square, or 63 
acres in area. This fort, the largest in Utah, was completed by the 114 men and boys 
of Cedar City on Dec. 31, 1853. This task must have been Herculean indeed! See 
Palmer, “Pioneer Fortifications,” pp. 150 ff.; remarks of George A. Smith in general 
conference, JH, Oct. 6, 1853; Solomon Nunes Carvalho, Incidents of Travel and Ad- 
venture in the Far West (New York, 1857; repr. Philadelphia, 1954), p. 276. 

53Millennial Star, XVII (1855), 3. 

54A curious financial statement is found in Millennial Star, loc. cit. 

55“Journal of Isaac C. Haight,” Pt. II, typescript, Library of Congress (Utah W. 
P. A. Collection), p. 13. Under date of Oct. 8, 1853, Haight wrote: “I was appointed 
by Prest. Young and the Brethren in Counsel to move to Iron County to take charge 
of the iron works. I had much rather have stayed here [Salt Lake City], but am 
willing to obey the counsel of my Brethren.” He was subsequently appointed man- 
ager of the Deseret Iron Company, elected mayor of Cedar City, and chosen to be 
head of the Mormons in Iron County. 

56Diary of Wilford Woodruff, as cited in Wilford Woodruff... History of His 
Life and Labors as Recorded in His Daily Journals, ed. Matthias F. Cowley (Salt 
Lake City, 1909), p. 346. 
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fort, accumulations of snow and ice in Coal Creek Canyon ren- 
dered the coal mine inaccessible. With the coming of spring, 
however, coal was hauled on sleds and the furnace was again put 
into operation. Some iron was made, but repeated experimenta- 
tion had impaired the workability of the furnace, and it was 
necessary to construct a new one.” This task occupied the atten- 
tion of the iron company during most of the year. The red sand- 
stone furnace, built under the direction of Elias Morris, fore- 
most Mormon carpenter and building contractor, was twenty-one 
feet square, and thirty feet high. Because the company had been 
unable to find fire brick that would withstand melting, a porous 
sandstone was used for lining. Six hundred and fifty tons of 
rock were used in its construction. The capacity of the new fur- 
nace was ten tons per day, and the cost of construction was esti- 
mated at about four thousand dollars. The blast was made by a 
new large blowing apparatus powered by a water wheel, which 
would supply a blast of two and one half pounds to the square 
inch. Upon its completion, the new general manager boasted: “The 
furnace . . . is said, by those who have seen it, to be as good 
a furnace as they ever saw in England, or any other country.” 
In addition to the furnace, the company also built six coke ovens, 
also of red sandstone, in order to supply the furnace with good 
coke.” 

Recognizing the many unexpected obstacles the company had to 
contend with, Utah’s territorial and church leaders were not yet 
discouraged. After all, the experience gained in the first two 
years had been invaluable for the future success of the entire 
enterprise.” Responding to the suggestion of Brigham Young, the 
legislature advanced the company another $4,840 on January 19, 
1855, by authorizing the governor to purchase on behalf of the 
territory two shares of stock. As trustee-in-trust of the church 
Brigham Young advanced another $4,840 by subscribing for two 
shares. Both subscriptions were probably paid “in kind,” that is, 


5™ Journal of Isaac C. Haight,” p. 16. 


58Jsaac C. Haight to Franklin D. Richards, Sept. 24, 1854, Millennial Star, XVII 
(1855), 5-6; Deseret News, Jan. 4, 1855. 


59See Brigham Young, Governor’s Message, Deseret News, Dec. 14, 1854. 
60Acts, Resolutions and Memorials (Great Salt Lake City, 1855), pp. 399-400. 
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in the form of food, clothing, materials and supplies, livestock, 
and labor.” The company was now officially a “mixed enterprise,” 
public in conception and semi-public in financial backing—typi- 
cal of many chartered corporations in ante-bellum America. 

In anticipation of Brigham Young’s visit to Cedar City in the 
spring of 1855, every effort was made to institute a successful 
run at the furnace. In order to keep the furnace burning, a large 
quantity of sagebrush was piled before the flue. On the first 
twenty-four-hour run, seventeen hundred pounds of “good iron” 
were produced. By constant effort, another ten tons were manu- 
factured in April.” It was from some of the iron made in this 
run that the company made the only casting that survives—a bell 
cast by the church public works department in Salt Lake City. 
The ringing of this bell called the colonists to church.” 

Having solved, as they thought, the technical problem of pro- 
ducing iron, the next step was to acquire more workers. A call 
was made in May 1855 for 150 wagoners, miners, colliers, lime 
burners, lumbermen, quarrymen, brickmasons, stonemasons, car- 
penters, machinists, charcoal burners, and furnace men, besides 


fifty teams to haul fuel and ore.” Virtually all of these responded. 
In making the call Brigham Young reviewed the progress made 


61The shares of Utah Territory were purchased by a transferal to the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company in Salt Lake which, in turn, issued a warrant in favor 
of the iron company. The church paid for its two shares by transferring to the iron 
company accounts from the local tithing offices, as follows: from the Cedar City 
Tithing Office, $2,897.20; from Harmony Tithing Office, $105.57; from Parowan Tith- 
ing Office, $1,837.23. The company then drew a general assortment of goods from 
these offices. Crook, pp. 49, 58. 

62John C. L. Smith in the Deseret News, May 2, 1855; “Journal of Isaac C. 
Haight,” p. 16. 

63Millennial Star, XVIII (1856), 60. Of this bell, L. O. Littlefield wrote during 
a visit in 1863 with Brigham Young and party: “That bell, that bell—that real bell 
of home manufacture; that bell produced from the ore of these mountains, and cast 
in struggling Cedar City; that bell which was a ‘real bell,’ and not a ‘cracked 
skillet,’ did ring; and though its tone was not so loud, shrill, clear and melodious 
as we have heard; yet it called us to church, and we went.” JH, May 3, 1863. A few 
days later, when the company returned to Cedar City, John V. Long wrote: “Again, 
THAT bell rang; and, as it is rather a celebrated bell, and its character is bandied 
about considerably by critics, I thought to examine and enquire for myself. On its 
outer surface I traced ‘D.I.C., 1855,’ which, fully rendered, reads, Deseret Iron Com- 
pany, cast 1855. . . . There seems to be a little flaw in it which deadens the sound, 
and prevents that clear ringing tone which it would otherwise produce. Still, I am 
told it has been heard 3 or 4 miles. Again, it sounded, and I said, ‘Ring on; for it 
bears testimony that iron in great abundance will yet be produced here.’” JH, May 
12, 1863. 

64Deseret News, May 27, 1855. 
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thus far by the iron company and expressed his confidence in the 
soundness of the enterprise: 


I will say, that the brethren . . . are without sufficient capital to rapidly 
accomplish so great a work, and many are without suitable clothing, 
and almost destitute of bedding, and other things necessary to supply the 
common comforts of life for themselves and families. Although they have 
been thus destitute, yet in the midst of all that, they have progressed 
almost equal to men of capital in the older states. . . 

Our brethren who have been operating in Iron county, have a very 
fine furnace, but they are so weak handed as not to be able to continue 
the blast over fourteen days, and I have learned that they want help. . . . 
my mind inclines in favour of their having it, and I want to see whether 
the brethren will turn out with their teams and help them. The Church 
has done much for them, and we are still intending to aid. . . . A trial 
furnace was made, and kept hot sixteen days, and produced as good pig 
metal as can be found in the world; this they puddled, and brought forth 
excellent iron. I believe the castings made from the pigs will be superior 
to any in the world. I repeat that iron we must have, and we are right 
on the threshhold of obtaining it; we have our feet on the step, and our 
hand holds the latch of the door that leads to the possession of this in- 
valuable material. . . . 

We want fifteen good teams, with men with them who are willing to 
take hold and quarry out the ore and the coal, and get wood, and lime, 
or anything else that is wanted. Twenty or twenty-five men, besides these 
teamsters, are wanted, and we wish to send them now, in the fore part 
of the season. If we will do this, and we can if we have a mind to, I 
suppose that in two or three weeks after they arrive there, the blast fur- 
nace can be kept running for several months, or until they are obliged 
to stop in consequence of the deficiency of water.® 


Although the ironworks were reported to be “progressing first- 
rate” in the fall of 1855, with a “hot blast, which operates com- 
plete,” and “several tons of castings of various descriptions,” and 
with other “good iron” manufactured in November, the uncer- 
tainty of the water power hampered operations during the winter 
of 1855-1856 when the stream was frozen for three months.” 


65Sermon of May 27, 1855, Jour. of Discourses, II, 281-283. 


66P, K. Smith to John Taylor, Millennial Star, XVIII (1856), 14; Erastus Snow 
in ibid., 251. Brigham Young (loc. cit.) said the stream which furnished the mission 
with power was “a singular stream, sometimes it will sweep across the flat, carrying 
down rocks that would weigh perhaps twenty or thirty tons, and appear as though 
it would sweep everything before it; and when the cold weather comes, and you 
would naturally think that you were going to have water to turn a mill wheel, or 
to create the blast for the furnace . . . in one freezing night it will perfectly close 
up, insomuch that there will not be enough to water a horse.” 
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Coal was also inaccessible during the same period. 


An attempt was made to overcome this dependence on water 
power by the installation of two thirty-horsepower steam engines. 
At least one of these engines seems to have been supplied by the 
church.*’ While this gave a more dependable source of power, 
the problem of obtaining suitable coking coal remained. Coke 
made from the Cedar City coal was very weak and friable; in 
addition to this weakness, it is said to have carried about five per 
cent sulphur.” Brigham Young thought for a while to solve this 
difficulty by moving the iron smelting operations to Wales in 
Sanpete County, where a large bed of coal, ideal for foundry 
work, had been located. The iron ore was to have been taken 
to Wales by team from Iron Mountain.” This project was never 
carried out. 


Other accidental factors hampered operations in 1856. When 
the furnace was started up in June, for example, the hot blast 
pipes accidentally burned out, chilled the furnace, and they had 
to “blow out” without producing any iron. Everything was in 
order by the first week of August, and the furnace started up 


once more, but an untimely drought caused a failure in the water 
supply and they had to “blow out” once more. Finally, the grass- 
hopper plague of 1856, which devastated virtually the entire 
territory, forced the iron colonists to devote most of their efforts 
to securing enough food to keep their families from starving.” 
Two factors intervened to prevent the company from carrying 
out successful experimental operations in 1857. Early in the 
year Brigham Young visited the ironworks and suggested that 
they move the scene of their operations to higher ground because 


67“Fourteenth General Epistle of the Presidency of the Church,” Deseret News, 
Dec. 10, 1856; Deseret News, March 5, 1856; “Journal of Isaac C. Haight,” p. 21. 


68Robert S. Lewis and Thomas Varley, The Mineral Industry of Utah, Bull. No. 12 
(Utah Engineering Experiment Station, 1920), p. 67. 


6°Brigham Young, sermon of May 27, 1855, Jour. of Discourses, I, 282. 


70Christopher J. Arthur, clerk of the company store, who had just been married, 
wrote in his journal: “1856—have been a hard year—grasshoppers—scarcity of 
breadstuff—Weeds and bran bread. It has been kisses without the bread and cheese, 
but we had happiness & contentment.” “Autobiography,” Pt. IJ, typescript, Library 
of Congress (W.P.A. Collection), p. 16; see also “C. J. Arithur’s Diary,” p. 111, 
film from the original in the Mormon File, Huntington Library. 
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of the danger from floods. A new site was laid out, complete 
with lots for homes, public buildings, and ironworks. This re- 
location occupied the colonists several weeks. When they were 
ready to resume manufacturing operations, they received word 
from Brigham Young “to suspend all business and take care of 
the grain as the United States were sending troops into the Terri- 
tory to oppress the Saints, and force officers upon us contrary to 
our wishes and the constitution.”"’ The troops referred to were 
some five thousand soldiers and suppliers who were dispatched 
to Utah in the summer of 1857 to confirm federal authority over 
the territory. Convinced that the “Utah Expedition” was seeking 
to repeat the kind of “persecution” to which the Mormons had 
long been subject, the Iron County colonists, along with other 
Mormons, immediately began a series of military drills and 
exercises. 

In September 1857, partly as the result of the hysteria created 
by the approach of the army, the Cedar City and Parowan colo- 
nists became involved in the Mountain Meadows massacre, in 
which more than a hundred men, women, and children from 
Arkansas were slaughtered by Indians and white men.” The re- 
vulsion that followed this despicable atrocity may account for 
the fact that some of the colonists moved from the county in 
1857-1858. It may also explain the spirit of disunity that seems 
to have prevailed after the massacre took place. The general 
manager of the iron company, Isaac Haight, was the person who 
reputedly gave the order that resulted in the killing. He was one 
of those who left the county after having been dropped from 
his position as president of the Iron County Mormons. 

As a part of the Utah War preparations, Mormon leaders also 
requested their Cedar City followers to send out a company to 
explore the White Mountains of Nevada for a possible place to 
move church headquarters. When some thirty thousand Mormons 
moved to central and southern Utah in the spring of 1858, the 
iron company was asked to provide teams and teamsters to assist 


71“Journal of Isaac C. Haight,” p. 21. 

72B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints: Century I (Salt Lake City, 1930), IV, 139-180; Juanita Brooks, The 
Mountain Meadows Massacre (Stanford, 1950). 
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the move. They were also requested to manufacture bullets by 
using ore from Mormon lead mines near Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Sixteen Iron County teams and teamsters were required to go to 
the mines, extract the ore, and haul it to the ironworks for manu- 
facture into bullets.” 

In 1858, when the Utah War question was settled, the company 
built a new furnace, but “for the want of fuel and the lining 
giving way” they had to blow out.” Two more unsuccessful trial 
runs were made in September and October 1858, after which the 
experiment was finally given up and the works were officially 
closed." The final run was made in 1861 when seven wagon loads 
of cannon balls left by the federal troops when they left Utah to 
fight in the Civil War were hauled to Cedar City by the enterpris- 
ing settlers and converted into bells, stove parts, rollers to squeeze 
the juice out of sugar cane, and other castings.” 

Almost ten years of labor had resulted in nothing more than a 
few andirons, kitchen utensils, flatirons, wagon wheels, molasses 
rolls, and machine castings.” These were presumably given to 
officers and workers of the iron company or to church officials in 


Salt Lake City. The only reward of the great majority of the iron 
missionaries was that they had served an honorable mission, at 
the request of leaders of the church, to help build the Kingdom.” 
“T was constantly busy for the people both night and day and 
worked for nothing,” wrote one colonist, “I never received one 
cent, neither from tithing, donation, or gift.’ In terms of what 


73Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City, 1936-51), II, 217. 

74Journal of Isaac C. Haight,” p. 25. 

75JH, Oct. 7, 1858. 

76Palmer, “The Pioneer Iron Industry,” p. 20; Nels Anderson, Desert Saints: The 
Mormon Frontier in Utah (Chicago, 1942), p. 212. 

77A lecture on the technical reasons for failure is to be found in JH, March 17, 
1885, p. 7. 

78Virtually all travelers’ accounts refer to the great industry and perseverance of 
the iron missionaries. Carvalho, who visited them in the dark spring of 1854, wrote: 
“Tt is really astonishing to see the sacrifices and personal privations to which these 
people willingly, and uncomplainingly submit. Hundreds of familes [sic] who for- 
merly lived more comfortably at home, are now contented with a mud hut, twelve 
to fifteen feet square, with a single room, in which they cook, eat, and sleep. In 
some of them I have seen eight persons, including children, yet they are perfectly 
happy in the plan of salvation held out to them by the religion they have embraced.” 
Incidents of Travel, p. 279. 

79“Extracts from the Journal of John Steele,” p. 27. 
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they could have earned in areas of better opportunity, the iron 
missionaries must have sacrificed more than the equivalent of a 
million dollars.*’ At any rate, the Deseret Iron Company ex- 
pended an estimated $150,000 without producing a commercial 
supply of good malleable iron.” 


This sum can be accounted for somewhat as follows: 


Capital Stock Other Assistance 
Private capital $44,770 $72,000 (est. ) 
Utah Territory 4,840 15,000 (est.) 
Trustee-in-trust 4,840 9,000 (est.) 


$54,450 $96,000 (est. ) 


When the books were closed on October 31, 1858, the company 
still owed more than $37,000 in accounts payable, not counting 
the thousands of days of unreimbursed labor.” 


The shortage of men and teams due to the distance from Salt 
Lake City, the lack of suitable machinery because of the expense 
and difficulty of freighting from the East to southern Utah, the 
failure of the agricultural settlement at Parowan to produce ade- 
quate food and feed, Indian problems, the Utah War, and a host 
of other minor and major factors explain the failure of the Iron 
Mission.** Small, volunteer, co-operative industry was simply 
unable to cope with the economic and technical problems asso- 
ciated with developing a major resource. While other efforts were 
made by the Mormons in each succeeding decade to manufacture 
iron from the ore in Iron Mountain, successful large-scale pro- 
duction did not begin until 1923, when the Columbia Steel Com- 


80Palmer, “The Pioneer Iron Industry,” p. 22. 


81Brigham Young, sermon, JH, April 7, 1861. The president was baffled by their 
failure and tried to explain it in terms of non-co-operation: “Again, all that has 
been said, and all the praying that has been done, and all the faith that has been 
exercised, and all the combination and union of effort among the Saints have not 
brought to pass one say of the President’s in regard to iron; he said, let there be 
iron, but there is no iron yet. Br. Wells has told you the reason, this morning. A man 
says, ‘I am going to make iron, and I will have the credit of making the first iron 
in the Territory. I will have the credit of knowing how to flux the ore that is found 
in these regions, and bringing out the metal in abundance, or no other man shall.’” 
Sermon of March 16, 1862, Deseret News, May 28, 1862. Wells’s speech is given in 
Deseret News, June 4, 1862. 


82Crook, p. 52. 
83See William Chandless, A Visit to Salt Lake (London, 1857), pp. 147-148. 
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pany constructed a five-hundred-ton blast furnace at Ironton, near 
Provo, Utah, to use iron from Iron Mountain and coal from 
Carbon County, Utah. Even this enterprise was dwarfed during 
World War II when the Defense Plant Corporation constructed 
the $250,000,000 Geneva Steel Works nearby, with five thousand 
employees and an annual capacity of more than a million tons 
of steel. More than two million tons of ore are now extracted 
annually from Iron Mountain by the Columbia-Geneva Division 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Mormons had “courage, and vision and muscle and 
brains,” stated Benjamin Fairless, “but it took more than that to 
make steel for the West. It took modern tools, huge machines, 
giant furnaces and millions of dollars. . . . And it took seventy 
years to create on the Pacific Coast, a company that was big 
enough to bring the iron ore of Utah and the steel mills of Cali- 
fornia together into one integrated operation.” 


84From an address of Mr. Fairless before the annual meeting of the Calif. Manufac- 
turers Assn., San Francisco, Oct. 19, 1950, copy furnished by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 





Maturin the Innovator 
By H. W. Piper and A. NorMAN JEFFARES 


Bee ROBERT MATURIN (1782-1824) is chiefly remembered 
as one of the followers of “Monk” Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and he deserves his place in the history of the Gothic novel, for 
his Melmoth the Wanderer (1820) is an impressive example of 
the kind. Nevertheless, this reputation obscures his equally impor- 
tant place as a serious novelist of interest to the student of cul- 
tural history.’ It is the purpose of this article to show him as one 
of the earliest distillers of that blend of nationalism and romanti- 
cism which was to be so potent in the nineteenth century. 

He is not the less interesting because his blend was of Irish 
nationalism and Wordsworthian romanticism. Certainly Scott’s 
poetry and Irish ballads played their part in Maturin’s develop- 
ment, but his first novel, Fatal Revenge; or, The Family of Mon- 
torio (1807), makes it clear that the Lyrical Ballads and its pref- 
ace gave his variety of romantic nationalism its foundation. It is 
perhaps unusual to think of that volume as a special incitement to 
nationalism, but it led Maturin to see Irish resistance to English 
rule as part of a clash between two cultures, one nationalistic and 
romantic, based on a Gaelic folk tradition and the “natural’’ emo- 
tions of a native population living in close contact with nature, 
and the other cosmopolitan and neoclassical, making nature con- 
form to the habits and tastes of society. 

When this theme appears in Fatal Revenge, it is only incidental 
to a very Gothic plot. It is, however, introduced through one of 
the two heroines, who, under the name of Cyprian, has disguised 
herself as a young man in order to be near the object of her affec- 
tions, Ippolito. The two soon discuss poetry, and when Ippolito 
says, “Nature must indeed be the object of poetical representation 
but it must be nature modified and conformed to the existing 


1His novels are: Fatal Revenge; or, The Family of Montorio, 1807; The Wild 
Irish Boy, 1808; The Milesian Chief, 1812; Women; or, Pour et Contre, 1818; 
Melmoth the Wanderer, 1820; The Albigenses, 1824. His plays are: Bertram, 1816; 
Manuel, 1817; Fredolfo, 1817. 
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habits and tastes of society,” Cyprian replies to this in romantic 
terms, “I would invert your rule, and admit the influence of pre- 
vailing manners into my strains, so far as they were conformable 
to nature.” When she has discoursed for a time in this way, 
Ippolito suggests that she should study “the poesy of the heretic 
English which has a spirit of simple appeal to the strong and 
common feelings of our nature, often made in such language as 
the speakers of common life clothe their conceptions in.” The 
subjects of English poetry, says Ippolito, are “the indigent peasant 
weeping over her famished babes—the maniac who shrieks on 
the nightly waste—age pining in lonely misery—honest toil 
crushed in the sore and fruitless struggle with oppression and 
adversity.” 

Maturin linked this spirit with that of the native Irish, for he 
makes Ippolito move from these obvious references to Lyrical 
Ballads to ballads in general and claim that Irish poetry is richer 
in its harmony and more melting than English. As an example, 
and perhaps not a very happy one, Ippolito quotes a ballad of 
Maturin’s own composition, “Bruno-Lin, the Irish Outlaw.” The 
poem itself is not particularly nationalist in spirit, but the strength 
of Maturin’s national feeling is shown by a curious piece of sar- 
casm, perhaps directed at the Union. Ippolito cannot even recall 
the name of Ireland, and remarks, “I have forgot their name, but 
of a people so endowed the name will not always be obscure.” 

Before Maturin began his career, two women novelists had 
started their exploration of Irish subjects, Maria Edgeworth in 
Castle Rackrent (1800) and Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson) in 
St. Clair; or, The Heiress of Desmond (1803) and in The Wild 
Trish Girl (1806).* Maria Edgeworth was virtually the creator 
of the regional novel. Castle Rackrent, she thought, might convey 
a specimen of manners and characters perhaps unknown in Eng- 
land. Her story is told by an old peasant, whose speech she 
created with a skill anticipating the later work of Lady Gregory 
and Synge; but the subject is the lively life of the landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland before the Union. Her motives in capturing 


2A Dublin edition of 1802 is supposed to have existed, but no copies survive. See 
Lionel Stevenson, The Wild Irish Girl (London, 1936), p. 317. 
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and echoing peasant speech were based more upon a genuine 
delight in its turns, locutions, and vocabulary, in its sense of 
exaggeration and of anticlimax, and in its sheer liveliness, than 
upon any wish to demonstrate any superiority of past or present 
Gaelic culture. The peasants were incidental to the squirearchy; 
she saw them through no Wordsworthian belief in the intrinsic 
significance primitive people should possess for civilized people; 
she was, after all, an eighteenth-century rationalist in spirit, and 
could not envisage primitive people possessing any superiority 
over those who were civilized.* 

Lady Morgan, however, seized on the romantic possibilities of 
Ireland. The priggish hero of her first novel arrives in a “castle 
in Connaught where you find the character, the manner, the 
language, and the music of the native Irish in all their primitive 
originality.” This locale led her hero to expect to find literary 
traditions, because the native Irish had been driven to this area 
by religious and political persecution and secluded there until 
after the Restoration. But St. Clair’s series of letters busy them- 
selves mainly with recording the minutiae of the hero’s platonic 
affair with Olivia, an Irish girl, modeled not a little on Lady 
Morgan’s own character. The two exchange poems, lend and give 
each other books, including the inevitable Goethe and Rousseau, 
and read Guarini together. But in the midst of St. Clair, sup- 
posedly written to illustrate the dangers of rhapsodies upon pas- 
sionate love, of contempt for self-restraint, the heroine sings Irish 
songs to her own harp accompaniment, discusses the birthplace of 
Ossian, and introduces the hero to her grandfather, “the only 
gentleman in these parts who cultivates Irish wit, or appears 
anxious to rescue from total oblivion the poetry and music of 
his country: he is in every respect the true type of the old Irish 


8Maria Edgeworth regarded the peasants as dependents, her father’s and later 
her own responsibility. Both she and her father wished that the English and the 
Anglo-Irish would not despise the Gaelic Irish peasantry as savages. They them- 
selves proved that decent treatment would be reciprocated, for very few of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s tenants had not remained loyal in the rebellion of 1798. Maria Edge- 
worth’s views were akin to those of Sir Jonah Barrington, Personal Sketches and 
Recollections (1876), p. 341: “No people under Heaven could be so easily tran- 
quillised and governed as the Irish; but that desirable end is alone attainable by - 
the personal endeavour of a liberal, humane and resident aristocracy.” The peasants, 
once educated, were to remain in a subordinate position in society. 
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chieftain, implacable in his resentments, making decision the 
criterion of his wisdom.” Irish manuscripts, his harper, and his 
ruins hold the next place in his heart to his family. 

Most of the Irish material in St. Clair was incidental to the ex- 
ploration of the lovers’ sensibilities. After Lady Morgan had been 
to England and realized the attitude of people there toward Ire- 
land, she wrote The Wild Irish Girl as a patriotic gesture, as an 
essay in propaganda, more self-conscious than Castle Rackrent or, 
probably, than any other novels that preceded it, excepting those 
of Godwin. The Wild Irish Girl contains developed versions of 
the previous heroine and the chieftain, this time attended by a 
cultivated priest as chaplain. Many passages of the earlier novel 
are simply recapitulated, but the hero is a vast improvement on 
the priggish nonentity who romanticized his way through platonic 
mazes in St. Clair. This one has a Byronic touch; he has “lived 
too fast in a moral as well as a physical sense.’ However, he is 
reclaimed from his enervation by the attraction of everything 
Irish, aided by Glorvina’s charms. The novel is packed with in- 
formation upon many and diverse aspects of Irish life: language 
and literature, legends and antiquities, music and dancing, topog- 
raphy and modes of life in both peasant’s hut and chieftain’s 
castle.* Indeed, footnotes frequently occupy far more space than 
does the text. 

Maturin had these three novels by his two countrywomen to 
use as examples when he began writing. He must also have been 
affected by the rapidly increasing interest in Irish music (as well 
as in the customs and manners of the Irish), which was occurring 
in Ireland at the end of the eighteenth century, a probable con- 
comitant of the successful bloodless revolution of 1782 and the 
establishment of the short-lived yet brilliant Irish parliament in 
Dublin. Joseph Cooper Walker had published his Historical Mem- 
oirs of the Irish Bards in 1786;° Charlotte Brooke, her Reliques 
of Irish Poetry in 1789; and Edward Bunting, his General Collec- 
tion of the Ancient Irish Music in 1796, The last work resulted 

4A letter of Mr. Edgeworth’s, dated Dec. 23, 1806, quoted by Mona Wilson, These 


Were Muses (London, 1924), pp. 70 ff., refers to the “just character” given by 
Lady Morgan to the “lower Irish.” 


5He, as well as Edward Lysaght, assisted Lady Morgan with information and 
encouragement. 
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from the famous festival arranged in Belfast in 1792 by Dr. 
James McDonnell at which the last ten harpers met and played.° 
The vogue for Irish music spread to England when Lady Morgan’s 
Twelve Original Hibernian Melodies, with English Words, Imi- 
tated and Translated, from the Works of the Ancient Irish Bards 
appeared in 1805, a work that Thomas Moore thought of using in 
the preparation of his /rish Melodies, the first collection of which 
was published three years later. These melodies were partly due 
to Moore’s work with Edward Hudson, a fellow undergraduate 
at Trinity College Dublin, condemned to exile for his part in the 
1798 rebellion. 

Sylvester O’Halloran’s /ntroduction to the Study of the History 
and Antiquities of Ireland of 1772 was followed by his General 
History of Ireland from the earliest accounts to the close of the 
twelfth century in 1778. His work had an effect upon the growing 
national self-consciousness of Irish writers after the Union. An- 
other sphere of writing which helped to create a climate of in- 
terest in the Gaelic-speaking world outside the neoclassical cul- 
ture of Dublin and the country houses was the work of travelers’ 
like Arthur Young* and Charles Topham Bowden,’ not to men- 


tion the illiberal reflections of Richard Twiss, whose effigy after- 
ward appeared on the bottoms of a popular line of chamber 
pots."” The most likely and obvious influence upon Maturin must 
have been his own experience of the “hidden Ireland,” to borrow 
Professor Daniel Corkery’s phrase, which he obtained sometime 


6Cf. Donal O'Sullivan, Irish Folk Music and Song (Dublin, 1952), p. 10. 

7See for general discussion and particular references Constantia Maxwell, The 
Stranger in Ireland (London, 1954), pp. 125-135, 209-221. See also her Dublin under 
the Georges (London and Dublin, 1946), pp. 247-277. 

8A Tour in Ireland; With General Observations on the Present State of That 
Kingdom; Made in 1776, 1777 and 1778 and Brought Down to the End of 1779 
(London, 1780). 

94 Tour Through Ireland (Dublin, 1791). For the depressed condition of the 
peasantry see p. 159, and for their native music, pp. 105, 165, 219. For discussion of 
conditions in the countryside see Maxwell, Country and Town in Ireland under the 
Georges (London, 1940), passim. 

10This enterprising line in hardware prompted the circulation of a motto attributed 
to Lady Clare, wife of the Lord Chancellor: 

Here you may behold a liar, 

Well deserving of hell-fire: 

Every one who likes may p - - - 

Upon the learned Doctor t Sq Sims 
Cf. Maurice Craig, Dublin 1660-1860 (Dublin and London, 1952), p. 210, and Max- 
well, Dublin under the Georges, p. 276. 
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during 1804-1806 when acting as a curate in Loughrea, a market 
town in the west of Ireland.” He visited the seat of the O’Moore 
family, Cloghan Castle, during this time and thus came in con- 
tact with an ancient Irish family’s mode of life. 


What distinguished Maturin from the two novelists who pre- 
ceded him was that his interest in Irish subjects, such as folk 
song and harp music, was so affected by Wordsworth’s romanti- 
cism. Maria Edgeworth was anti-romantic in tone; Lady Morgan 
owed more to continental than English sources. Though Maturin’s 
own ballad in Fatal Revenge acknowledged Scott’s influence, 
which was certainly neither “democratic” nor revolutionary, his 
romanticism, like Wordsworth’s, looked to the present and the 
future. Indeed, he had absorbed from Wordsworth not only a 
faith in the strong “natural” feelings common to all men, but also 
a belief in the power of Nature herself. When the dialogue in 
Fatal Revenge between Cyprian and Ippolito ends, Ippolito, who 
is given to fashionable dissipation, is reassured by Cyprian: “Be 
assured that these cool and healthful moments of reproving 
thought snatched from the fevering turmoils of the world, will 
have an effect that shall not be unfelt or forgotten there.” 


It is interesting, for reasons which will appear, that Maturin 
should have introduced these ideas through his love story. But 
they are only an interlude in this novel, for, despite a misleading 
assurance, an “adieu to dungeons and poisons and monks,” the 
rest of the story is a creaking display of the Gothic paraphernalia, 
its scenery, unlike that in his other novels, glowing with colors 
borrowed from Mrs. Radcliffe’s palette. 


These passages between Cyprian and Ippolito constitute the 
only originality in the novel, and it is not surprising that they 
should reappear in various forms as the themes of the works which 
give Maturin his place as a regional novelist: The Wild Irish Boy; 
The Milesian Chief; Women; and, to a certain extent, Melmoth 
the Wanderer. But before we leave Fatal Revenge, there is a 
further passage which casts a good deal of light on the importance 


11Cf. Niilo Idman, Charles Robert Maturin, His Life and Works (Helsingfors and 
London, 1923), p. 12. 


12Fatal Revenge, 4th ed. (London, 1840), p. 24. 
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of these ideas to Maturin, and on why he laid so much stress on 
emotion. At one point the plot of the novel called for poems 
written by a nun to express her forbidden love for a man. Maturin, 
as we have seen, was in the habit of using up his own poetry, but, 
of course, he would hardly have on hand poems written from a 
woman’s point of view. What he did use were his own poems 
describing a man’s guilty love for a woman: 


Enough for me the joy to view 
Thy purer beauties glow, 

Bid unrestrained those odours rise 
Whose sweets I ne’er must know. 


The second poem makes the nature of the relationship clearer: 


I wish I were a blushing flower, 
Within thy breast one hour to reign, 
Then I might live without a crime 
Then I might die without a pain. 


The third is most explicit: 


. . - And I'll quench in the nectar that bathes thy red lip 
The fever that’s burning in mine. 

And lapt in a dream, I'll forget that a voice 

Would recall, that a fear would reprove— 

Till I start as the lightning is lanced at my head 

And wonder there’s guilt in our love. (p. 131) 


There is no suggestion in any of the biographies of Maturin of 
any guilty passion which might have given birth to these poems. 
Though young, he was in Holy Orders when he married, but there 
seems nothing in his marriage with Miss Henrietta Kingsbury, the 
daughter of the Archdeacon of Killala, which would call down 
lightning from heaven. He always stressed domestic bliss as the 
highest attainable human happiness, and his marriage was spoken 
of as very happy. His wife, a pupil of Madame Catalini, was one 
of Dublin’s best singers, and had an appetite for social life the 
equal of his own. The poems suggest either a fresh attraction felt 
by an affianced young man (such as he depicts in Women) or 
one already bound by marriage vows (as in The Wild Irish Boy). 
Certainly he wrote in the preface to The Milesian Chief, “If I 
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possess any talent, it is that of darkening the gloomy, and of 
deepening the sad; of painting life in extremes, and of repre- 
senting those struggles of passion when the soul trembles on the 
verge of the unlawful and the unhallowed.”* 

In his novels Maturin usually contrasts two heroines, one cul- 
tivated and intellectual, the other simple in her emotions. For the 
first heroine love nearly always ends in tragedy, though only in 
his play Bertram, a story of adultery, can the love between men 
and women be described as guilty. All this, with the poems, makes 
it a reasonable conjecture that some important personal experi- 
ence reinforced Maturin’s interest in romantic passion and his 
interest in what may be called the spiritual differences between 
Ireland and England. Be that as it may, Maturin’s power of emo- 
tional analysis and his ability to contrast Irish and English types 
of nationalism, as revealed by the new values which romanticism 
was finding in popular tradition, gives his novels a peculiar con- 
fidence and strength. 

His second work, The Wild Irish Boy (1808), was written pri- 
marily out of a desire and a need to make money, which it 
signally failed to do. Its title suggests at once its affinities with 
Lady Morgan’s The Wild Irish Girl, published two years earlier. 
Maturin obviously hoped that the similarity of title and, to a 
certain degree, of subject, would push his novel into the slipstream 
of Lady Morgan’s successful work. From her he had learned 
several useful things: that a regional novel based on Ireland 
could be romantically colored in the style of the Gothic romances 
upon which he had greedily fed his youthful and impressionable 
imagination; that a good plot could be made by bringing a sophis- 
ticated and ennwyé stranger into suitably romantic Irish surround- 
ings and then hurling this character into a love affair (more 
passionate than that used by Maria Edgeworth in Ennui) with a 
natural and individualistic Irish character; and that an Irish (or 
Milesian) chieftain complete with chaplain could prove a digni- 
fied and unusual character, and a further means of using the al- 
most anthropological lore about the Irish which was to his hand. 

He used some of these ideas in The Wild Irish Boy. Unsuccess- 


18The Milesian Chief (London, 1812), p. iv. 
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ful potboiler though this is, it does demonstrate Maturin experi- 
menting with various approaches to a regional Irish novel and 
continuing to develop the relationship between Wordsworthianism 
and other phases of romanticism already suggested in Fatal Re- 
venge. The wild Irish boy, Ormsby Bethel, has spent three years 
as the pupil of an indolent clergyman amid “the most wild and 
aerial scenery of the lakes,” and the effect of this scenery on his 
character has been “powerful and almost creative”; his three 
years in the lake district, “a species of romantic intoxication.” 
He traversed the solitude of the lakes and mountains in the day 
and read the books his tutor had brought with him from Oxford, 
which had never been opened since, amid “the evening murmur 
of winds and dashing of waterfalls.” He became “an incurable 
visionary.” 

After experiencing Ossian, his infatuation was complete; but 
he had an “exercise of mind” which blended all this Wordsworth- 
ianism directly, and curiously, with Irish nationalism: 


Amid the spots of quiet clouds that lay scattered over the evening sky, 
like islands on the great deep; I have imagined some fortunate spot, some 


abode peopled by fair forms, human in their affections, their habits, in 
every thing but vice and weakness; to these I have imagined myself giving 
laws, and becoming their sovereign and their benefactor. 


The idea was sufficiently chimerical, for in a state of innocence there 
was no occasion for restraint; and in the equality produced by universal 
excellence, there was no room for sovereign or superior. I was therefore 
compelled to admit some shades into the character of my imaginary com- 
munity; but I resolved they should be such as held a latent affinity with 
virtue, or could be easily reconciled to it by legislative discipline and 
cultivation. I therefore imagined them possessed of the most shining 
qualities that can enter into the human character, glowing with untaught 
affections, and luxuriant with uncultivated virtue; but proud, irritable, 
impetuous, indolent, and superstitious; conscious of claims they knew not 
how to support, burning with excellencies, which, because they wanted 
regulation, wanted both dignity and utility; and disgraced by crimes 
which the moment after their commission they lamented, as a man 
laments the involuntary outrages of drunkenness. I imagined a people 
that seemed to stretch out its helpless hands, like the infant Moses from 
the ark, and promise its preserver to bless and dignify the species. 


When I had conceived this character, such was its consistency, its 
vraisemblance, that I immediately concluded it to be real. I was satisfied 
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there existed such a people—with the hesitation of one who fears his 
purpose is suspected, I mentioned the character I had conceived to my 
tutor, and asked if he thought it possible that any people were distin- 
guished by such features, He answered immediately, that I had accurately 
described the Irish nation." 

After a time spent in Trinity College Dublin, where he falls 
under the spell of Calvinistic society, Ormsby is summoned by his 
mysterious father to the west of Ireland, and there he meets the 
old Irish chieftain De Lacy, becoming “‘acquainted with modes of 
life which appear to the inmates of England like the visions of 
romance.” Around the chieftain’s castle are sallow, meager, and 
ill-clad people; but even the faces of the meanest indicate the 
influence of the chief whom they love and who loves them. The 
castle in which he lives is surrounded by bogs, its gate out of 
repair, access to its kitchen is by means of a cart laid across a 
gap, and the kitchen itself is thronged with a horde of idle 
followers. 

De Lacy himself is modeled upon Inismore of The Wild Irish 
Girl, but he is toned down. He does not wear native costume but 
an out-of-fashion English dress covered with a scarlet cloak. He 
is dignified “in a wild and original way,” speaks French, Italian, 
and Spanish, and is acquainted with continental literature and 
politics. He keeps to the customs of his fathers, thinks in Irish, and 
when he speaks in English uses “strong and peculiar phrases.” He 
is a puritanical nationalist, a laudator temporis acti who declares: 
“He who shakes my belief in the antiquity of my country, must 
first shake my belief in the beatitude of the immaculate Virgin 
Mary” (p. 194). What is more important, he is made to denounce 
England: “Is it for those who have desolated the country, and 
razed every mark of power or of resistance from the face of it, 
to demand where is the proof of power, or of resistance, and after 
beating down with the savageness of conquerors, the monuments 
of our strength and greatness, to ask with the insolence of con- 
querors, what monuments of strength and greatness are left to 
us?” (p. 193) 

Maturin also tried his hand at a piece of Edgeworthian mate- 
rial, not even thinly disguised: 


14The Wild Irish Boy, 2nd ed. (London, 1814), p. 102. 
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. a castle-rack-rent, an house of disorder and riot, where a bad dinner, 
vilely dressed, and attended by careless servants, was washed down by 
floods of wine, that were swallowed with the precipitation of men who 
were in haste to forget themselves. His mistress sat at the table, some of 
his illegitimate children by his servants attended at it; the company were 
some vulgar and worthless wretches, who were permitted to live there to 
excite laughter, and to swallow wine. The conversation was such as not 
even young Hammond could give a colouring of decency to, and the jests 
such as buffoons or schoolboys would substitute for wit. (p. 221) 


This type of treatment of Irish material is unique in Maturin’s 
work, for in this lighter vein he handles the peasantry with a 
touch of the lively farce which marks the novels of Lover and 
Lever. The hero passes by Montrevor House when the family 
arrives from London. A sound arises that he can compare to 
“nothing human,” and a crowd of peasants surrounds the car- 
riages. Ormsby prevents one from being pushed over the verge 
of a hill by the terrified horses, and is shot by an outrider in the 
confusion. Later he gets an explanation of what happened from 
one of the tenants: they had decided to go out and give the new 
lord a shout of joy on his arrival. They had come too early, 
stepped into Paddy Donnellan’s and taken a drop of whiskey, 
emerged, fallen in the ditch, fought, and then heard the carriages 
approaching: “And we all rolled out as bad as we could, and 
when we all began to shout, hell to the soul of us that could open 
our mouths, and my lord’s servants knocked down some of us, 
and the rest of us knocked down ourselves . . . ” (p. 287). After 
the melee, the tenant and his friends had explained to Lady 
Montrevor the reasons for what they had done, the servants had 
pushed them away, and a gentleman had given them 
a power of money in her ladyship’s own sweet name, and then we gave 
a shout in earnest, that would have brought her in from the other world 
if we had murdered her. But may I never die in sin, if when I heard of 
you, and of that blundering rogue that put a bullet in your arm, if I did 


not determine to go drown myself in the bog, and never come out of it 
again till I heard you were well and alive. (p. 288) 


Well as the last passages catch the Synge-song of the peasants, 
the rapid flow of their exaggerated speech, it was not what Maturin 
wanted to get across to his readers. He sought something much 
more dignified than what verges upon the stage Irish character 
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of the eighteenth century, the blundering Paddy. He wanted to 
impress the rulers of England with the reliability of the Anglo- 
Irish and their ability to run Ireland, however much he disap- 
proved of their apparent desertion of it after the Union. 

Ormsby is therefore translated from the country to the dissipa- 
tions of Dublin, thence to London, having inherited De Lacy’s 
fortune (an unusual touch, that the old chieftain was wealthy), 
and being ambitious “to show that Irishmen were not the degraded 
beings that Englishmen have a right of concluding from their 
scandalous desertion of their duties and their country.” He is 
filled with an intense nationalism; he speaks of Ireland’s depressed 
trade, a sign perhaps of the increasingly middle-class nature of 
Dublin after the Union, her neglected populace, her renegade 
nobility, her dissipated, careless, and “unnational” gentry; and 
he is made anxious by the country’s being “deteriorated by a 
religion, which, in every country where it had prevailed, had ex- 
tinguished all spirit but the spirit of superstition.” The need was 
for national education. He attacks the Union, the fatal measure 
which “could not probably be recalled but might certainly be 
alleviated.” The Union had not even given the internal security 
from commotion and danger which had been promised by its 
sponsors, for in July 1803 “a troop of rebels had marched within 
half a furlong of the Castle of Dublin, the seat of a Military 
Governor.” 

This reference to the enormity of rebellion makes it clear that 
Maturin is placing respectable arguments in the mouth of his 
hero. There is no question of independence from the crown 
(Maturin was a protestant clergyman, a member of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland) ; this is a plea for a return of the Irish 
parliament, or, failing that, some degree of what might be called 
home rule. The English statesman to whom he addresses these 
remarks makes use of the information but does nothing, and 
Ormsby continues to squander his substance in the fashionable 
world of London. He is emerging from a passionate devotion to 
his wife’s mother when he becomes ensnared and ruined by the 
gently insinuating Lady Delphina Orberry. 

Once Ormsby has rejected this lady’s advances, she contrives 
his financial ruin along with the loss of his reputation. During his 
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attempts to pull himself out of the ensuing morass, he regards 
Ireland as an antithesis to London’s profligate world of fashion. 
He can escape there and recover. Here is the implicit doctrine 
Cyprian had advanced in Fatal Revenge, that Nature can refresh 
and restore the jaded or debauched sophisticate. Lady Montrevor, 
Ormsby’s mother-in-law, promises to go back with him and her 
daughter. Her sophistication appears not utterly sunk into puri- 
tanical gloom; that would be altogether too sudden and uncon- 
vincing a transformation: “Allons donc a Ireland, you know, 
it is the Island of Saints, so we shall be quite in character, by 
being out of all human character.” But she does make it clear 
to the youth that this artificiality is but a mask: 


I protest I only fear we shall be too perfect; so lest I should rise too 
rapidly in my own estimation, I will go talk nonsense to all the world 
for another hour—once more let’s “mock the midnight bell.” Oh, my dear 
Ormsby, don’t despise me for this levity—it is not levity—a glow of 
natural feeling pervades my whole heart and soul, and if I don’t laugh, 
I must certainly cry. (p. 367) 


We are now back, most obviously, to the conversations of Cyprian 


and Ippolito in Fatal Revenge. Lady Montrevor is subtly indicat- 
ing her change from one type of character to the other. She is 
beginning to turn to the world of natural feeling, to leave the 
cosmopolitan world of neoclassical convention. Her return from 
London to the west of Ireland is symbolic of the change. Once 
more Ireland has conquered spiritually. 


All this use of Irish material in The Wild Irish Boy is not 
tightly integrated with the structure of the novel. It indicates 
what Maturin meant when he wrote in the preface, “He who is 
capable of writing a good novel ought to feel that he was born 
for a higher purpose than writing novels.” He wanted, obviously, 
to write about Ireland. He wrote better about it than about a 
fashionable London of which he knew nothing. He felt that a 
fashionable novel would sell better, and its materials should 
be “‘a lounge in Bond Street, a phaeton tour in the park, a mas- 
querade with appropriate scenery, and a birth-day or birth-night, 
with dresses and decorations, accurately copied from the news- 
papers.” This cynicism about the making of a novel did not suit 
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him—though it is possible that he thought he might combine 
the Irish material of Lady Morgan with the social satire of 
Maria Edgeworth’s Belinda, which Ormsby Bethel praises ful- 
somely. He was too romantic for satire. He lamented he had 
not time to write more about Ireland; his heart was full of it. 
His head was apparently full of London newspaper reports. But 


he was compelled, he asserted, to consult the pleasures of his 
readers, not his own. 


The Milesian Chief, written four years later, was a more 
conscious attempt to gain literary laurels. In it he was being truer 
to his inclinations and the result is a far better novel. He was 
now much more skilled in his method of contrasting English and 
Irish national character (for that, ultimately, is what Cyprian 
and Ippolito were also rehearsing in Fatal Revenge, though no 
reader but an Irishman might have suspected it at the time) as 
well as comparing “natural” with sophisticated character. In The 
Wild Irish Boy he had merely produced the commonplace Irish 
remarks about the difference between the English and the Irish 
character. The Irish were formed to give more delight, the Eng- 
lish to give more tranquil and rational happiness; the Irish were 
more ardent as lovers, the English better as husbands; and, a de- 
tached piece of generalization, the Irish, while better acquainted 
with the modes of pleasing, attained their success by some sacri- 
fice; they have less dignity, stability, and force of character than 
those who live for other purposes. But Maturin, despite his ap- 
parent detachment, contrived, like Dr. Johnson with the Whig 
dogs, that the English did not get the best of it. 


The contrast is achieved more subtly in The Milesian Chief 
by means of opposing characters. Here Maturin uses Lady Mor- 
gan’s device of placing a sophisticated stranger in Ireland. He 
gives the idea a twist by making the stranger a beautiful talented 
girl, Armida Fitzalban, who has had a succés d’estime in Europe, 
and is engaged to Wandesforth, an English officer. Her father, 
Lord Montclare, brings her to Ireland. Her sensibility has pre- 
viously been affected by the “sombrous imagery and luxurious 
melancholy” of Ossian, yet she trembles at the thought of the 
savage country she is to visit, and her heart is desolated by the 
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“bleak waste of bog, scarce seen through the rain that beat heavily 
against the carriage windows”’ as she travels across the flatness of 
the central plain toward the west. 

Once arrived, she falls violently in love with Connal O’Riordan, 
the Milesian chief, a member of an old and once powerful Irish 
family, who lives with his old grandfather in a ruined watch- 
tower, the castle proper and the estates having been sold to Lord 
Montclare. This is another vestigial idea probably taken from 
The Wild Irish Girl, where the Milesian chieftain’s lands had 
been confiscated by the Saxon hero’s family in Cromwellian 
times. Both writers realize that the possession of land is the basic 
element in the racial antagonisms of Irish and English. The old 
grandfather plans a rebellion to free Ireland, with Connal as its 
leader. Connal, however, thinks the venture is impossible, en- 
deavors to check it, but is foiled in his attempts by the treachery 
of Wandesforth (who has arrived in Ireland with his regiment), 
and is furious that Armida has rejected him. After various ago- 
nizing misunderstandings, jealousies, and suspicions which lead to 
a renewal of her engagement with Wandesforth, Armida even- 
tually throws _ her lot with Connal and goes to an island off 
the coast with tne retreating rebels. She later returns to the castle, 
where her mother tricks her into agreeing to a marriage with 
Connal’s brother Desmon:! and she dies through a self-admin- 
istered poison. Connal, meanwhile, has surrendered, been merci- 
lessly flogged at Wandesforth’s command and released. He shoots 
Wandesforth and is finally executed by a firing squad.” 

Maturin is, in part, investigating the reasons why an intelligent 
young Irishman would consider rebellion against English rule, 
and discovering reasons why such an attempt was bound to fail 
without adequate assistance from continental Europe. Maturin 
was not only a post-revolutionary romantic, he was a_post-98- 
rebellion, post-Robert-Emmet-rebellion romantic. He had none 
of the earlier Wordsworthian idealism about the virtues of the 
lowly born. He said in one of his sermons: “God knows, and all 
the world knows, that there is more evil among the lower classes 
than among any other in society, and that, not because they are 


15The hero’s death is a y a development of the noble savage’s inevitable fate 


at the hands of civilization; cf. the end of Oroonoko in Mrs. Behn’s novel. 
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lower, but because they are more destitute of the benefits of 
knowledge, and the blessings of religion—because they are more 
ignorant—and of ignorance the almost certain companion is 
vice.” ** 

On the whole, The Milesian Chief depicts the unsuitability of 
the peasantry as revolutionary troops. They are not amenable to 
any discipline, though they fight courageously against hopeless 
odds; they are brutal, the people are terrified of them, and their 
leader’s heart “swelled with agony at the thought of the high 
born Armida being seen by the eyes of rebel peasantry.” He is 
himself murderously attacked by some of his own men, one 
of whom later informs against him. He thinks gloomily of what 
would happen to his forces if they were to survive victorious: 
they would receive the curses of their countrymen; they would 
see the desolation of their own native land. He had himself de- 
cided, before the rebellion was forced into being by Wandes- 
forth’s breach of faith, that it would be impossible for Ireland to 
subsist as an independent country, to exist without dependence 
upon continental powers or a connection with England. These 
views are reinforced when he returns from a vain journey to 
Dublin to explore the possibilities of obtaining pardon for his 
troops and discovers that the “few brave men penitent for their 
crime” he had left behind are now transformed into a “ferocious 
band, mutinous to their leader, hostile to Government, and for- 
midable to the country” and with the “inflamed passions and 
unruly habits of a rabble mad for rapine.” Connal’s experience 
and disillusionment are sadly akin to those of Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey, one of the gentlemen who led the Wexford rebels in 
1798. 

But the rebellion is only part of Maturin’s design to portray 
his native country to the world; he had a larger plan in mind: 
“TI have chosen my own country for the scene, because I believe 
it the only country on earth, where, from the strange existing op- 
position of religion, politics and manners, the extremes of refine- 
ment and barbarism are united, and the most wild and incredible 
situations of romantic story are hourly passing before modern 


16Sermons (London, 1819), p. 364. 
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eyes.”*’ He fulfilled that larger plan by creating an intense 
drama out of the tragic and passionate love of Armida and 
Connal, and that of Connal’s brother Desmond and Armida’s 
half-sister Endymion, or Ines. Desmond is introduced as a con- 
trast to Connal. He is no nationalist, joins Wandesforth’s regi- 
ment, but finally deserts to the rebels and dies with Connal. 

Armida’s ostensible tragedy is that she is overcome by love 
for this proud savage, Connal. He rescues her from death three 
times but resists her attraction for him. His is a masochistic love 
doomed to despair, just as his love of his country leads him to 
what he knows will be ultimate defeat. She fails fully to under- 
stand or appreciate his world, and he tells her he will never be 
happy out of it. He despises her spiritual home, Italy, which, 
characteristically, he has never seen, in comparison with his 
western world. She understands nothing of the history of, or the 
political situation in, Ireland. And because of both history and 
politics he hates her presence in the castle of his ancestors, hates 
all she stands for; yet despite these differences, or because of 
them, Armida and Connal become infatuated, incompatible in 
every way as they are. The blind harper’s burst of song foretelling 
death symbolizes the future course of their relations, a series of 
constant misunderstandings and misinterpretations of each other’s 
actions. Yet their passion is genuine, as genuine as Connal’s pas- 
sion for the antiquities of his race and for Irish music, on which 
he lectures Armida constantly. 

Maturin’s insistence upon bringing Irish culture before his 
readers derives (though he uses less footnoting) from Lady 
Morgan’s informative technique, but he contrives to weld his 
material to the story more neatly. Connal’s proud character would 
be insupportable if he did not have this lofty love of a Gaelic 
culture utterly unknown to Armida’s world. As Idman (p. 70) has 
pointed out, The Milesian Chief ultimately records the triumph 
of a weaker country, since Armida, standing as a symbol of the 
civilized world, abandons it for the product of this wild, romantic, 
ancient race, who has, for all his barbarism, a dynamic attraction 
lacking in the more stolid (if more convincingly drawn) Wandes- 
forth. 

11The Milesian Chief, p. v. 
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The lesser love affair is curiously like that of Cyprian and 
Ippolito in Fatal Revenge. In each case Maturin has thrown two 
ostensible males together and they develop feelings of what almost 
amounts to homosexual attachment for each other, before one of 
the two is conveniently discovered to be female.’* To give Desmond 
his due, he runs away from Endymion because he is afraid of the 
possibility of an unnatural relationship, while Endymion regards 
him as an elder brother and can’t understand her feelings for 
him, as she thinks herself a boy. He has, besides, been renowned 
for “local gallantry” before he meets her, and after escaping 
from what he regards as an intolerable situation he lives in sin 
in Dublin with Gabriella, a well-born young lady who has un- 
successfully pursued Connal. The preface to The Milesian Chief 
already alluded to may indeed refer to such struggles of passion 
as these, “when the soul trembles on the verge of the unlawful 
and the unhallowed.” 

The other two spheres in which Maturin thought his talents 
might lie, darkening the gloomy and painting life in extremes, are 
amply explored in The Milesian Chief, the best portions of which 
are the descriptions of Irish scenery. He uses nature to reinforce 
the novel’s mood of impending disaster throughout; rain, storm, 
tempest add to the wildness of the western scenery. Seascapes, 
solitary islands, ruins, bogs, barren mountains, all play their part 
in creating the atmosphere of wildness and brooding melancholy, 
which informs his interpretation of Irish nationalism. 

Maturin’s next novel, Women, is a study of inner life, a novel 
too advanced for its age,’® and a sensitive portrayal of young love. 


18Cf, Fatal Revenge (1807), Ch. iv, p. 61: “When the talents and taste of Cyprian 
failed, even the pensiveness of the little monitor would yield to the solicitude for 
his pupil; in the graceful petulance of airy command, he would wind his slender 
arms around Ippolito and with female blandishments declare he should not quit 
the palace, blandishments to which he bowed with the pouting smile of reluctance.” 


Cf. also Ch. vii, p. 118: “The obscurity of his introduction, the peculiarity of 
his manners, gave even a hovering shade of awe to impressions, of which the charac- 
ter had otherwise been faint and fugitive. Not of a sex to inspire love, and still too 
female for the solid feelings of manly friendship, Cyprian hovered around his 
master, like his guardian sylph, with the officiousness of unwearied zeal and the 
delight of communicated purity.” 


In Ch. ix Cyprian is reading letters, asks Ippolito to kiss him, and then faints. 


19Alaric Watts called it a “horrible anatomy of the moral frame,” The New 
Monthly Magazine, and Universal Register, XI (1819), 167. 
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In it Maturin continues his exploration of regionalism. He sets 
the novel in Dublin and exposes the life of one of its Methodist 
circles. De Courcy, a young Trinity College undergraduate of 
excessive sensibility, falls in love with Eva, whom he has rescued 
from mysterious assailants; she is a passively lovely girl in a 
theologically minded and dreary household. After becoming en- 
gaged to her, he is attracted by a woman who is her opposite, 
Zaira, an opera singer, a development of Lady Montrevor and 
Armida Fitzalban.*” Though overflowing with the conversational 
gush of the bluestocking, she is less fantastic than her dilettante 
predecessors. De Courcy runs away with her; she teaches him too 
much, and too obviously, and as a result he has a typical young 
man’s flirtation with another woman, Eulalie. The logical result 
of all this is his return to Eva. When he leaves Zaira, her passion 
increases, and the second half of the novel is a protracted though 
penetrating analysis of her mental state. When De Courcy returns 
to Eva, she is dying of consumption brought on by his earlier de- 
sertion of her; his declination into death follows on hers; and 
then Zaira discovers that she has been responsible for bringing 
about the death of her own daughter. A mysterious old peasant 
woman, who has been moving in and out of the story with some 
of the omniscience of Meg Merrilies, turns out to be Zaira’s 
mother, Eva’s grandmother. This, then, is another anatomy of 
romantic love; but it is also, paradoxically, an advanced piece of 
realistic psychology. 

Women takes up and gives fuller treatment to several of the 
ideas of The Wild Irish Boy. The Methodist home of the Went- 
worths, which De Courcy visits and endures for Eva’s sake, cor- 
responds to the Calvinist circles in which Ormsby Bethel found 
himself as a student, with the absurd Macowen’s ranting thrown 
in for good measure. De Courcy’s vacillations between an intellec- 
tually brilliant mother and a religiously respectable daughter 
develop the situation in which Ormsby had found himself: mar- 
ried to a pale, delicate daughter while enraptured by the brilliance 
of her mother. In each case the obvious discrepancies of age assert 


20Scott thought her to be originally derived from Madame de Stael’s Corinne 
(The Quarterly Review, June 1818). See also Willem Scholten, Charles Robert Mat- 
urin the Terror-Novelist (Amsterdam, 1933), p. 64. 
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themselves and the hero eventually realizes he is really in love 
with the daughter. 

Women has fewer of the improbabilities that marred the 
earlier novel. For instance, Hammond, the worthy counselor of 
The Wild Irish Boy, lacked life, whereas the dour Northern 
Montgomery, himself in love with Eva, is convincing: he is too 
human to resist the temptation of telling Zaira that De Courcy is 
engaged to Eva or of commenting sourly upon Zaira’s failings 
to De Courcy. The realism can be measured by Maturin’s dwell- 
ing upon an apparently unpromising milieu. It was, however, one 
which he knew and understood. He describes the social life of 
Dublin with a satiric eye, and a much more satisfactory picture 
he makes of it, too, than of fashionable London at fifth hand. 
For his mise en scéne he selects the immediate neighborhood of 
Dublin. He is not looking for the wilder effects of the west that 
he had used in The Milesian Chief, but he is none the less deter- 
mined to use nature for his purposes. As the story develops, the 
mad old peasant woman’s wild appearances, her speeches, and 
songs in Irish add their mystery; and her entrances are led up 
to by the changing aspects of nature. The Gothic spirit raises its 
head in a description of a city fire, an anticipation of Lady Mor- 
gan’s tranference of that type of romantic treatment into urban 
scenes in The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys (1827). Zaira dis- 
plays “the theology of the heart” in her raptures over the beauties 
of nature. And for them Dublin had suitable scenery near at hand. 
There is a description of an equestrian picnic which Zaira ar- 
ranges in Wicklow, in which the picnickers explore the wild and 
mountainous scenery of Luggelaw. A storm breaks out and this 
allows De Courcy to contrast Eva’s earlier terrified, almost super- 
stitious, behavior under the same conditions with Zaira’s in- 
tellectually stimulated fortitude. Montgomery, with a surly un- 
graciousness, points her out as “quite a female Plato lecturing on 
the promontory of Sunium, lecturing away amid a storm that 
terrifies every other female.” 

This storm™ is a means of building up the tension, which dis- 


21The storm scene possesses humor, as did the scene with Macowen in the Went- 
worth house. Maturin unfortunately reserved his wit and humor for his own con- 
versations, 
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charges with the sinister utterances of the mad old woman: “The 
clouds, rising slowly above the Killina hills, soon spread far 
south; Bray-Head was enveloped from its summit to its base; and 
the long sweeping folds of leaden-coloured vapour passed from 
hill to hill southward, like giant spectres gliding over their sum- 
mits, and leaving the folds of their mysterious mantles lingering 
and darkening on the track of their progress.” But the scenery’s 
effect upon the soul could also be described in Wordsworth’s 
tones (adapted, admittedly, to the purposes of romances): 


Beneath them, to right and left, lay the bays of Dublin and Killina, 
still as if in the first moment of their creation, before they had felt the 
rush of the breeze, or the ripple of the tide. The low murmur of the waves, 
that scarce reached their ears, seemed to send a voice of deep, lonely 
tranquillity to the heart, where its tones were addressed. It seemed to 
say—Listen to us, and be at peace.” The grey hill, smooth to its summit, 
the rude obelisk against which they leaned, and which appeared rather 
like a thing placed there by Nature than by man, all around them seemed 
to mark the boundary between the world of Nature and of man. They 
felt themselves alone, and they felt, what those who love alone can feel, 
that such moments of abstraction are moments of the most exquisite 
enjoyment. (pp. 62-63) 


Scott’s novels as well as his poetry had their effect on Maturin. 
Not only does the old peasant woman remind us of Meg Mer- 
rilies, with her uncanny ability to arrive on the scene of action, 
but the supernatural is also present. The appearance of the figure 
of Eva upon Killina Hill is a symbolical warning incident 
parallel to but more intense (because of its occurrence in a “nat- 
ural” setting) than the earlier melodramatic occasion on which 
De Courcy clasped Eva to his bosom: 


Her long, light hair (of a different colour from Zaira’s) diffused its 
golden luxuriance over his bosom; her white slender fingers grasped his 
with the fondling helplessness of infancy, and twined their waxen softness 
round and round them; her pure hyacinth breath®* trembled over his 
cheeks and lips. In clasping her closer to his heart, he felt something 


22Women (Edinburgh and London, 1818), II, 38. 

23Hyacinth breath always seems to have been exuded by Maturin’s heroes or 
heroines when they were in close physical contact with their lovers. There was an 
element of the commercial copywriter lost in him. 
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within his vest; he drew it out; it was the flower Zaira had given him 
the night before, and which he had placed there; it was withered; he 
flung it away. (pp. 22-23) 


There was only one peasant character in Women. Paradoxically, 
in his next novel, Melmoth the Wanderer, which is the quintessence 
of the tale of terror and a return to his earlier and lasting delight 
in the Gothic phenomena, Maturin begins the introductory tale 
with his most realistic characterizations of peasants. This first 
unit of the novel’s sixfold plot, with its Chinese-box continuity, 
is a superb piece of storytelling. There is a steady increase in 
suspense achieved in two ways, through the realistic rendering of 
the peasant character which keeps the imaginative soaring of the 
story firmly rooted, and through the use of emotive descriptions 
of nature which set a suitable scene wherein Maturin’s brooding 
eerie imagination could display its power. 


Young John Melmoth, yet another undergradute from Trinity 
College Dublin, travels to the house of his dying miserly uncle 
in County Wicklow; the atmosphere of the place gets on his nerves 
and prepares us for the horrors to follow: 


The weather was cold and gloomy; heavy clouds betokened a long and 
dreary continuance of autumnal rains; cloud after cloud came sweeping 
on like the dark banners of an approaching host, whose march is for 
desolation. As Melmoth leaned against the window, whose dismantled 
frame, and pieced and shattered panes, shook with every gust of wind, 
his eye encountered nothing but that most cheerless of all prospects, a 
miser’s garden—walls broken down, grass-grown walks whose grass was 
not even green, dwarfish, doddered, leafless trees, and a luxuriant crop 
of nettles and weeds rearing their unlovely heads where there had once 
been flowers, all waving and bending in capricious and unsightly forms, 
as the wind sighed over them. It was the verdure of the church-yard, 
the garden of death.** 


Maturin’s last novel, The Albigenses, was to form part of a 
trilogy dealing with ancient, medieval, and modern manners in 
Europe. It owed its inception to the popularity of Scott’s historical 
novels. And it might be argued that Maturin was using as a basis 


24Melmoth the Wanderer (Edinburgh and London, 1820), I, pp. 51-52. 
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Irish material translated into another place and time. Lady Mor- 
gan had done this in her novel of Provence, The Novice of St. 
Dominick (1805).”° Maturin was using for background the situa- 
tion of a religious community under the threat of attempted 
domination by superior power, which brought out the heroic quali- 
ties of the oppressed. The novel was highly praised by contem- 
porary critics, but cannot be thought successful in comparison to 
some of his earlier work. It has two dissimilar heroines, Isabelle, 
a nobly-born lady, and Genevieve, probably modeled upon Re- 
becca in /vanhoe, who is modest, self-denying, and not of exalted 
origin. But there is no sensitive yet proud hero torn between these 
two ladies, who experience Radcliffean escapes through secret 
passages, doors, and vaults, all for the sake of two of the most 
unrelentingly dull paragons ever wished upon fiction. Whereas in 
The Milesian Chief Armida and Connal addressed each other 
histrionically, struck attitudes, and often seemed stilted, they were 
full of life in comparison to all the characters of this novel. The 
Albigenses is ruined by its melodramatic style which not even the 
descriptions can overcome. And the best of the descriptions derive 
from Maturin’s Gothic rather than his Wordsworthian genre. 


It is easy to find faults in Maturin’s novels. They are full of 
them: sometimes excessively complicated in structure, usually 
brought to a hasty finish, with frequent errors in syntax and gram- 
mar, containing manifest absurdities in character and plot, and 
overflowing with melodramatic excesses. Throughout them, how- 
ever, Maturin showed his ability to make innovations in the novel 
such as those suggested in this paper. That these remained un- 
noticed was part of his tragedy, a tragedy much akin to that of 
another Irish eccentric and writer, James Clarence Mangan, who 
wrote of Maturin with sympathy. Maturin could write compel- 
lingly: indeed, language occasionally took on a plastic quality in 
his hands; he invested the least likely of situations with a pas- 
sionate intensity and a comprehension of human emotions, par- 
ticularly those of young lovers, which stemmed from the convic- 
tion he expressed in one of his sermons: “Man is unhappy, not 


25Cf. Stevenson, The Wild Irish Girl, p. 65: “The praises of Provencal minstrelsy, 
and the elaborate account of how the language and culture of Provence survived 
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because the world is hostile to his happiness, but because he is a 
guilty creature—and no guilty creature can be happy while he 
remains in that state. 


9926 





in defiance of oppression, could be transferred to Ireland by any alert reader. The 
sufferings of the poor, under a system of absentee landlordism, were shown with 
similar insinuation. Even more prominent was the insistence on the evils of a 
religious antagonism which filled otherwise admirable people, Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, with prejudice, hatred, and vengeance, leading to the horrors of civil 
war. The eloquent pleading for tolerance and cancellation of ancient feuds had as 
much relevance to contemporary Ireland as to France of two centuries before.” 


26Sermons (1821), p. 81. 





Notes and Documents 


Prelude to the Constable 
Edition of Melville 


HEN, in 1890 at thirty-one, Havelock Ellis published The 
New Spirit, the one American writer he singled out for 
highest praise was not Herman Melville. The recognition and 
honor went to Walt Whitman.’ In fact, from this book it would 
appear that either Ellis had little knowledge of Melville or he did 
not consider the novelist even in the realm of “new spirits”; we 
get mention, at least, of Hawthorne, Poe, Harte, Twain, Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Lowell—but no Melville.* Yet we know that Ellis 
was aware of Melville, for he wrote to the American, in that 
same year of 1890, inquiring into points of ancestry.’ And in A 
Study of British Genius (1904) Ellis did include Melville under 
certain general classifications. But it was to be several years be- 
fore Ellis, himself the son of a sea captain, was to show in his 
letters to Professor Raymond Weaver how highly he regarded 
the American novelist. 

Growing up in the last half of the nineteenth century, Have- 
lock Ellis was only one of many who knew little about the 
American author; Melville’s books, during this period, found a 
limited audience. In 1866, for example, the year in which Mel- 
ville began working in the government customs office, he published 
his Battle-Pieces; 486 copies were sold during the next seven 
years.’ Between 1876 and 1880 the four of his prose works still 
in print-—Omoo, Redburn, White-Jacket, and Moby-Dick—were 


1Havelock Ellis, The New Spirit, 4th ed. (Boston and New York, 1926). The other 
four of the five new spirits were Diderot, Heine, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. 
‘Ibid. p. 89. 


8Jay Leyda, The Melville Log (New York, 1951), II, 825. Melville answered that 
he had ancestors from Scotland, Holland, and Ireland. 


4Leon Howard, Herman Melville, a Biography (Berkeley, 1951), p. 287. 
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selling about one hundred copies a year, although the sales im- 
proved to about twice that number during the following four 
years.” 

It was during the 1880’s that there appeared in England a 
marked interest in the American novelist. W. Clark Russell, the 
popular English writer of sea stories, wondered in 1883 why a 
life of that fine writer, Melville, had not been done. In 1884 
another Englishman, James Billson, wrote Melville an admiring 
letter, especially praising Mardi, and in 1885 in the London 
Academy Robert Buchanan paid tribute in verse to Typee and 
Moby-Dick, saying that this great imaginative writer, Melville, 
was the one fit to stand alongside Walt Whitman in America.’ The 
greatest tribute to come from England, however, was in a personal 
letter written on July 21, 1886, again by Mr. Russell: “.. . 
Your reputation here is very great. It is hard to meet a man 
whose opinion as a reader is worth having who does not speak 
of your works in such terms as he might hesitate to employ with 
all his patriotism, towards many renowned English writers. . . .”” 
Eventually in America, five years before his death in 1891, 
Melville was recognized in the New York Commercial Advertiser 
as “A ‘Buried’ Author.” 

From correspondence we know that Havelock Ellis became in- 
terested in Herman Melville at least a year or two before the 
novelist’s death and that the Englishman continued his interest 
into the 1920’s.° That other Englishmen carried their enthusiasm 
for Melville into the twentieth century was clear from the example 
of an editorialist for the London Nation in 1921 who wrote, after 
having read Moby-Dick, “since letters began there never was 
such a book, and . . . the mind of man is not constructed so as 
to produce such another. . . .””° 


5Ibid., p. 316. 
6Loc. cit. 
TLeyda, II, 801. 
SHoward, p. 322. 


®The six letters from Havelock Ellis to Raymond Weaver referred to in this article 
are in the Huntington Library through the kindness of the late Professor John A. 
Burrell of Columbia Univ. 


10Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), 
p. 21. 
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It was during the same year that an American recognized his 
country’s “buried” author with the publication of Herman Mel- 
ville, Mariner and Mystic, the first book devoted to Melville. With 
this work Professor Raymond Weaver opened the American flood- 
gates to scholarship on the author of Moby-Dick, and the tide has 
been running high ever since. At some period during his research 
into Melville’s life and works, Professor Weaver discovered that 
Ellis had written to Melville. So, shortly after finishing his own 
work on the novelist, Weaver wrote Ellis inquiring about the 
letter of 1890, Early in July 1921 Ellis answered with a copy of 
the Melville letter, and added that he had just read, with much 
satisfaction, the announcement in the Nation of the forthcoming 
life of Melville by Weaver. Ellis also wrote that he felt sure the 
book would be warmly received in England, where there had 
been so much admiration of Melville’s work, especially through 
recent popular editions. 


This exchange of letters between Weaver and Ellis began a 
correspondence which lasted at least until September 1927. By 
late July or early August 1921 Weaver had written offering 


Ellis more information about Melville’s ancestry, Ellis acknowl- 
edging the offer on August 28, 1921. During the following winter 
Weaver sent Ellis a copy of the Melville book and received a 
warm letter of thanks on March 3, 1922." 


In the meantime interest in Melville in England had continued 
to develop. By 1922 Constable and Company of London had 
published Melville’s first six novels, in a projected “Standard 
Edition” which was completed in 1924 with sixteen volumes in 
all. The Constable edition of Melville, directed by Michael 
Sadleir, was planned in secret and held as a surprise for the 


book world. 


11As the correspondence developed, it turned to other literary matters; in the late 
autumn of 1925 Weaver sent Ellis the proofs of his novel, Black Valley, and in Dec. 
Ellis responded with two letters concerning the book. By Sept. 1927 their letters had 
turned to comments on the perplexing novels of André Gide. 


It is of interest, although perhaps only incidentally, to note that in his The Dance 
of Life (New York, 1923), p. 13n, Havelock Ellis referred to the “Marquesans of 
whom Melville left, in Typee, a famous and delightful picture which other records 
confirm. ...” 
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Sadleir, while working on his own Excursions in Victorian 
Bibliography, had been corresponding with Raymond Weaver 
concerning problems which had arisen over certain of Melville’s 
works. Finally, on June 9, 1922, Sadleir let Weaver know the 
status of the Melville edition, possibly because he feared that the 
secret would leak out and he felt that Weaver should hear direct. 


And now the question of Melville publication. Very confidentially, this 
firm has already nearly completed a handsome collected Edition of Mel- 
ville’s prose. We are not telling a soul until the thing is actually ready, 
and we have [,] of course, used first Editions texts throughout. It is for 
subsequent inclusion in this Edition that I am so anxious to get first rights 
in the unpublished matter, and I am encouraged by your letter to ask 
whether you can assist the project. Naturally, it would not be necessary 
to delay the publication of the earlier volumes of the Edition until the 
unpublished volumes were ready, but I thought it would be a great thing 
if we could secure the right to issue the new stuff, uniform in appearance, 
as and when it is released.’* 


Three months earlier Havelock Ellis, writing to Weaver, had 
no inkling that the Melville edition was then in process, for he 
expressed the hope that it would not be long before Mardi and 
Pierre were made more accessible, and he assumed that Weaver 
was thinking about a complete edition of Melville. By July, how- 
ever, it appears that the Constable secret was beginning to leak, 
for George Doran, the American publisher, called in Weaver to 
secure his aid in an American edition, saying that the firm was 
“already involved pretty heavily in the Melville set,” and to 
query Weaver concerning a similar edition by any other pub- 
lisher.** Doran further pushed Weaver by saying that he had a 
man in England working on the “venture,” and if Weaver did 
not state what he knew of other possible publications the Doran 


12The eight letters from Sadleir to Weaver referred to in this article are in the 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles Library, again through the kindness of Professor 
Burrell. Also included in the U.C.L.A. collection, through Professor Burrell, are 
one letter from Weaver to Sadleir, three letters from John Freeman to Weaver, and 
one letter from C. Greene (signing for Sir James M. Barrie) to Weaver. Mr. Sadleir 
has very kindly given permission to quote from his letters. 


18Jn the letter from Weaver to Sadleir; see n. 12. 
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company might suffer considerable financial loss.’* Although he 
feared that he might be “damned for treachery,” Weaver felt 
obligated to tell Doran something of the Constable edition. That 
same day, however, Weaver cabled Sadleir and followed up with 
an explanatory letter. 

Four days later, on July 24, Sadleir wrote Weaver that he 
proposed telling the Doran representative, who had been in to 
see him, that Constable would begin publication of Melville’s 
works in September. Furthermore, Weaver was to feel free to 
tell anyone about the forthcoming edition—now the secret was 
public. On August 1 Sadleir wrote that Weaver had “acted with 
the greatest discretion and tact.” 

From this time on, work on the edition progressed very rapidly, 
and the first half-dozen volumes were soon off the press. On 
October 11 Sadleir wrote Weaver that the edition “has gone far 
more quickly than I expected and late applicants are bitterly 
lamenting that the whole number [of 750 sets] has been sub- 
scribed away.” 

During the winter of 1922-1923 Weaver continued to supply 
Sadleir with material useful to the project: texts unavailable in 
England or only in the British Museum, and bundles of magazine 
and typescript materials. By March 27, 1923, Sadleir was able 
to write to Weaver, “Vols. 11 and 12 of the Standard Edition of 
Herman Melville having now been published, the whole edition 
is going forward to you immediately, with Constable’s compli- 
ments. I hope the books will arrive safely.” 

During the last quarter-century American publishers and 
scholars have set about to remedy their former neglect. Melville 
is still widely read in England, but the Americans have brought 
their pre-eminent author back home. 


Puitie DurHAM 


14Jt is not entirely clear from the correspondence why Doran should have had 
his man Saxton in England for purposes of preparing an edition of Melville, unless it 
was to discover the status of the Constable edition. Doubleday & Co. (with whom 
George Doran merged in 1928) informs me that any information concerning this 
matter is missing from their files. 





Acquisitions 


November 16, 1957 — February 15, 1958 


American History and Literature 


pie NOTE on acquisitions in the present issue of the Quarterly 

is restricted to a report on American books and manuscripts 
added to the Library’s collection. Acquisitions of English mate- 
rial for this period will be described in the next issue. 

Caleb Bingham, bookseller and pioneer writer of textbooks 
compiled his Columbian Orator in 1797. The first edition, just 
acquired by the Library, appeared in Boston in May 1797 and 
soon became very popular. For a quarter of a century this work, 
along with Bingham’s earlier text, The American Preceptor, out- 
distanced all competitors especially in the district schools. The 
Columbian Orator contains a selection of patriotic speeches for 
child orators from Cato to Fourth of July speeches given as re- 
cently as 1796. 

Not long ago the Library acquired William Birch’s Views of 
Philadelphia. The Library now has added, as a companion piece 
and complement to it, Birch’s Country Seats of the United States 
of North America (Springland, Pa., 1808). This set of hand- 
colored copperplate views depicts many of the famous homes of 
the young republic, mainly in Pennsylvania but also in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and Louisiana. 

Two very rare Mormon items were acquired at a recent sale 
held at Sotheby’s in London. The first is a copy of A Collection of 
Sacred Hymns, for the Church of the Latter Day Saints (Kirtland, 
Ohio, 1835). This is the first printed book of hymns for use in 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. It was com- 
piled by Emma Smith, wife of the founder of the church, Joseph 
Smith. No copy of this rare work appeared in the auction sale 
of the Herbert S. Auerbach Mormon collection in 1947. The sec- 
ond title, also partially a Kirtland, Ohio, imprint, was the Elders’ 
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Journal of the Church of Latter Day Saints, Volume 1, Numbers 
1-4, October 1837-August 1838. The first two numbers were 
printed in Kirtland before the Mormons moved to Far West, 
Caldwell County, Missouri, because of persecution. Numbers 3 
and 4 were printed in Far West. Publication was suspended when 
further persecution drove the group to Illinois. The four numbers 
are filled with much early Mormon history and are probably 
among the rarest of all Mormon printed items. 


Recently the Library acquired a social and economic pamphlet 
of the greatest interest and importance. It is entitled List of the 
Tax Payers of the City of Charleston for 1860 (Charleston, 1861). 
The alphabetical list gives in one column the worth of the indi- 
vidual or firm and in another his tax. Beneath each name the 
individual’s worth is broken down into real estate, stock of goods, 
slaves, horses, dogs, carriages, et cetera. The tax on horses was 
ten dollars per head; slaves, three dollars; and dogs, two. Pur- 
chased with this taxpayers’ list was the Census of the City of 
Charleston, South Carolina, For the Year 1861 (Charleston, 
1861), a very interesting document, listing separately the names 
of whites, slaves, and free colored persons in this major city. 


A tragic and very revealing document of the first battle of 
Bull Run was found in a recent lot purchase. It is a three-page 
pamphlet giving the official report of the battle and the list of 
killed and wounded of the 71st Regiment, Light Infantry, New 
York State Troops. The report with its somewhat unofficial style 
of writing and printing is in stark contrast to later brusque re- 
ports of regimental actions. The colonel’s attempt to de-emphasize 
the regiment’s retreat to Washington and his disappointment are 
quite evident in the report. 


The transcontinental railroad was completed in May 1869 and 
by September of that year two printed railroad guides were avail- 
able for passengers. H. S. Crocker & Company issued the first 
California railroad guide, entitled Railroad Gazetteer (Sacra- 
mento, 1869). It was the first number of a series issued monthly 
for gratuitous distribution. At the same time in Chicago, George 
A. Crofutt & Company issued their Great Trans-Continental Rail- 
road Guide (Chicago, 1869), also the first of a long series. Both 
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of these rare pamphlets were acquired by the Library within a 
few days of one another. 

In the field of American fiction the Library is seeking when- 
ever possible the titles that appear in Lyle H. Wright’s American 
Fiction 1851-1875 (San Marino, 1957). Three lurid paperbacks 
from this period purchased recently are: Henry L. Williams, The 
Black Cruiser. Or, the Scourge of the Seas (New York, [1858] ) ; 
Joseph Holt Ingraham, The Beautiful Cigar Girl; or, the Mysteries 
of Broadway (New York, [after 1850]); and an anonymous 
title, The Haunted School-House at Newburyport, Mass. (Boston, 
1873). 

BoTaNicaL LIBRARY 

Two important American botanical works were acquired re- 
cently, one by purchase and one by gift. The purchase was Asa B. 
Strong’s The American Flora . . . (New York, 1846-1850), in 
four volumes. This work contains over six thousand lithographs 
colored by hand and descriptions of various plants and wild 
flowers. The second work was a gift of Richard B. Stith in memory 
of his parents. It is a thirteen-volume set compiled by Romeyn B. 
Hough, entitled The American Woods . . . (Lowville, New York, 
1893-1913). Each volume consists of printed text and about 
twenty-five cards containing actual mounted specimens of the 
woods described in that particular volume. The work was very 
carefully done and contains descriptions and specimens of about 
325 different American woods. 


PRINTING AND THE GraApHic ARTS 

The Huntington Library has long been a repository of a fine 
Merrymount Press collection, initiated by the gift of Max Farrand 
and later greatly augmented by the purchase of the Merrymount 
Press library, which made the Huntington holdings over ninety- 
five per cent complete. Now an additional gift will make the 
Library the finest source for the study of the Merrymount Press 
and its founder, Daniel Berkeley Updike. Through the generosity 
of Daniel Berkeley Bianchi, son of Updike’s partner, John 
Bianchi, the Library has acquired the correspondence files of the 
Press from its founding in 1895 to its dissolution in 1948. 


Carey S. BiIss 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
announces 
ESSAYS ON THE LATER STUARTS 
by Goprrey Davies 


Godfrey Davies’ extensive knowledge of seventeenth-century 
English history has been applied in these essays to examine and 
appraise the personal force of the Stuart monarchs. “Charles II 
in 1660” outlines the intrigues of an exiled king and presents 
him at the time of his restoration as he appeared in the eyes of 
his contemporaries. “Tory Churchmen and James II” delineates 
the king’s folly in forfeiting Anglican support by violating the 
constitution in order to favor the Roman Catholics. “The Control 
of British Foreign Policy by William III” illustrates the extent 
to which the king exerted personal influence in foreign affairs 
and left ministers and parliament in ignorance of vital matters. 


133 pp., 3 illus., bibliog. $4.00 





THE NEWHALL RANCH: THE STORY OF THE NEWHALL 
LAND AND FARMING COMPANY 
by Ruta Watpo NEWHALL 


The Newhall Ranch, a Yankee enterprise in the black cattle 
land of the californio, is the story of Henry Mayo Newhall and 
the three-million-dollar empire he left to his sons. Early San 
Francisco business, the expansion of railroads, Spanish-California 
land problems, experiments in agriculture, the oil bonanza— 
these elements intertwine with the personal details of the Newhall 
family to create a capsule of California history. 


144 pp., 11 illus. For June Release $4.00 





Because of requests for the Huntington Library Quarterly Blake 
issue, which is now out of print, Huntington Library Publications 
will purchase copies of this number, XXI (November 1957), at 
$1.00 per copy. 











